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URING the last decade there has been a very considerable 
increase in the purchasing power of the ordinary consumer. 
Most estimates indicate that it is now from thirty to forty 
per cent above 1914 levels. Nevertheless, the American con- 
sumer finds that his spending problems, instead of being simplified as one 
might expect by his increasing income, have really been complicated by 
the long list of new commodities and services which have come into com- 
mon use and among which he must choose. His primary interest has 
shifted from the ten per cent of his income he might reasonably hope to 
save to the ninety per cent of his income he must spend in such a way as 
to raise his standard of living as far and as rapidly as possible. It is 
upon this broader spending program rather than upon the small but 
regular savings invested at compound interest that the newer emphasis 
is being placed. There is a real need for the economist and the home 
economist to work together to develop a more complete theory and a more 
workable practice of family finance. What should such a theory include? 
In the study of the spending problems of actual families, the outstand- 
ing feature is the wide variety of problems which are involved. Any 
satisfactory theory of family finance, therefore, must be applicable to a 
wide variety of situations. This does not mean that it should confine 
itself only to generalities. In the past too many budget suggestions and 
suggested budgets have done just that. Rather, the new theory must 
aim to become more and more specific. It must work out certain funda- 
mental principles, it is true, but it must provide for their varying appli- 
cation under a wide variety of situations, and it should include definite 
statements as to when it is wise to make one sort of an application and 
when it is better to make another. 
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If an attempt to develop a thorough-going theory of family finance is 
to be successful, we must, therefore, go much farther than do the ready- 
made budgets which are offered everywhere for popular consumption. 
Like ready-made clothing, which is ordinarily sold on the basis of two 
measurements, length and girth, ready-made budgets are ordinarily 
worked out on the basis of only two factors—the size of the family and 
the income at its disposal. 

A really satisfactory family budget must be made to fit the needs of 
the individual family just as accurately as does the clothing which the 
custom tailor makes for his most fastidious customer. To enable any 
family to secure the best results in budget building, our theory must pro- 
vide for a whole list of adjustments in the same way that the custom 
tailor makes a great many more measurements in designing his clothes 
than are possible in ready-made clothing. What are some of the factors 
involved in the actual building of a family budget, for which our theory 
must provide? 

Ordinarily, the first step in budget building is to make an estimate of 
the probable amount of a family’s income. We must consider the 
peculiar problems of wise spending for moderate and large incomes as 
well as for small incomes. It will not be sufficient simply to bring Engel’s 
laws down to date. We must consider the spending problems of families 
with increasing and decreasing as well as fixed incomes. We must pro- 
vide in our theory for the handling of irregular and uncertain as well as 
regular and assured income. And finally, we must consider the source 
as well as the amount of the family’s income. 

Here is an example of the sort of analysis which is necessary. If a 
large proportion of the income of the family is coming from earnings, a 
more extensive savings program is necessary than would be the case if 
the major part of the income were from investments. A young man just 
starting out in what is usually a highly remunerative profession can 
spend nearly all his current income; a man well past middle age facing 
only the certainty of salary decreases and transfers to less remunerative 
positions must spend as little of his income as possible. A man with a 
reasonably permanent position in an industry that makes adequate pro- 
vision for the pensioning of superannuated employees, will be justified 
in spending a larger proportion of his income for current expenses than 
will a man in an industry in which employment is unsettled and which 
draws a dead line at forty or forty-five in the hiring of new employees. 
Similarly, a family that is at present engaged in an extensive savings 
program, while it may be severely curtailing current expenditures, 
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usually is able to count on a more liberal scale of living later. A family 
in line to inherit a considerable fortune, on the other hand, may be 
justified in maintaining a standard on its present income which under 
other conditions would be most unwise. 

Suppose you have made such an analysis. Where would you go to find 
an answer to questions like the following? To what extent is it wise for 
a family to plan on future increases in income? How far is it safe for 
them to go on mortgaging the future in order to provide more generously 
for their present wants? Under what conditions and to what extent 
should they sacrifice in the present for the sake of better living later on? 
At present, there is no scientific basis for an answer. 

But, you say, there is no one answer to these questions which would 
fit all family situations. Granted. That means that our next set of 
factors must provide for a further analysis of the family situation. In 
the first place there must be consideration of the financial set-up of the 
family. This should include investment in plant and equipment as well 
as in income-producing securities. The family that owns its own home 
clear of debt and has a rather complete stock of furniture and up-to- 
date household equipment, has an entirely different set of spending prob- 
lems from the family living in a rented house or in a furnished apartment. 

Next, there should be consideration of the personal characteristics of 
the members of the family. The number of members in the family is 
important of course. Their ages are equally important. Life expect- 
ancy of the members of the family should also be taken into account. 
If there is reason to believe that this is less than the average, it would be 
good policy to secure the protection afforded by an extensive life insur- 
ance program. On the other hand, the family with a history of longevity 
must be sure to accumulate a competence sufficient to provide for the 
declining years of its members. Any peculiarities of stature, any health 
limitations or physical infirmities must also be taken into account. 
Clothing costs are much higher for the individual who is unable to pur- 
chase ready-made garments. Physical infirmities may necessitate the 
employment of more than the usual amount of household help. Health 
limitations frequently call for long vacations for certain members of the 
family. Even a low resistance to common ailments on the part of its 
members increases the amount that the family must allow for medical 
care. The cultural background of the family is another important 
factor in determining its expenditures, while the peculiar talents of its 
younger members, or of the older members for that matter, must be given 
consideration in determining the type of education to be provided and the 
amount of expenditure which would be necessary for cultural purposes. 
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In the third place, some consideration should be given to the position 
of the family in the normal family life cycle. Every family passes 
through a series of clearly defined stages, each of which brings with it a 
number of characteristic financial problems. So far, there has been no 
attempt at scientific determination of these stages. The following ten- 
tative statement will indicate the sort of research necessary at this point. 

First comes the establishment of the family. During the first few 
years of family life expenses for food and clothing and other current 
necessities are at a minimum. There is possibility for considerable 
savings which should be invested either in securities to supplement in- 
come in later years or in durable household equipment and perhaps even 
in the home itself. 

The second period may be called, for want of a better name, the period 
of acquisition cost of the children. Current expenses will begin to in- 
crease gradually during this period. The outstanding expenses will be 
for medical attendance and hospital bills and extra expenditures for 
household service necessary while the children are small. 

Third comes the elementary school period. Current expenses con- 
tinue to increase gradually during this period but are still far from their 
peak. Food costs are increasing somewhat; clothing costs are increasing 
decidedly. While actual educational expenses are moderate, the children 
are beginning to bring considerable pressure for higher standards at home 
in order that they may come up to the standards set by the other children 
in school who come from families with larger incomes. 

For most families the high school period brings the largest demand 
upon the family income. Current expenses for food, clothing, books, 
entertainment are demanding a larger and larger portion of the family 
income. In addition, social pressure on the family both at school and 
at home calls for improved standards at a time when it is most difficult 
to meet them. 

If the standard of the family calls for a college education, the next 
period will call for yet heavier expenditures. Some assistance from the 
children’s earnings may be looked for here as vacation employment has a 
definite educational value. But even with some aid from this source, 
during this period comparatively few families are able to provide for 
current expenditures entirely from current income. Maintenance costs 
for the children are at their maximum. These expenses are considerably 
increased if it is necessary for the boy or girl to live away from home. 
Frequently, educational expenses form the largest single item in the 
budget. In most cases father and mother are spending more on each 
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one of their children during this period than they are spending on 
themselves. 

Of necessity a period of recovery follows. As one by one the children 
finish high school or college and become self-supporting, current expenses 
drop rapidly; but there is a great deal to be done by way of recouping the 
family fortunes. The family’s original supply of furniture is worn out. 
If they own their home, the old house is usually too big and almost always 
out of repair. Savings are depleted, and old age is not so very many 
years ahead. In this period, for the second time in the life cycle of the 
family, accumulation for the future both in the form of investments and 
of equipment should have a large share of the family income. 

Finally, there is a period of retirement. In this period current ex- 
penses are usually moderate and by necessity are scaled to what the 
individual fortune will permit. Travel and winters in Florida or Cali- 
fornia are desirable, but the anxiety for new thrills has passed, and food 
intake and wear and tear on clothing are low. Usually a small, con- 
venient apartment will provide more desirable housing than the large 
house which was necessary while the family was growing up. Adequate 
provision for personal service is the single item of expense which may run 
very high in elderly families. 

Just how many years each of these stages of the family life cycle 
usually includes and just what are the peculiar problems of each of these 
periods, still await scientific determination. There is no question, how- 
ever, but that this sort of analysis would help the ordinary family to get 
at its own immediate spending problems and to see them not as isolated 
problems to be solved one after the other but rather as separate units in 
a larger whole. 

The third main group of factors has to do with the general business 
situation. Here, our theory should take into account, in the first place, 
long-time price tendencies. We should work out three sets of theories, 
one applicable to rising prices, another to falling prices, and another, to 
a stable price level. One difficulty with too much of our present spending 
theory is that it was worked out during a period of rising prices and con- 
sequently in many ways is entirely unsuited to a period of falling prices. 

In the second place, our theory should include a method of expenditure 
to be followed by the family during each of the business cycles. One 
reason why we have cycles in their present severity is because consumers 
spend too much during periods of prosperity and do not spend enough 
during periods of depression. In our analysis of spending in its relation 
to the business cycle we will find, I think, that it will be necessary to 
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work out one set of theories for the family with fixed income and an 
entirely different set for the families whose incomes vary with the changes 
in general prosperity. 

In the third place, we should consider seasonal fluctuations in various 
industries. We are more familiar with these variations than with the 
less immediately apparent changes in the business cycle and in general 
price levels. It is traditional that the way to economize is to buy food 
in season and clothing out of season. Babson not long ago worked out 
an analysis of the times of year when repair work around the house could 
be done to best advantage, not from the point of view of the housewife, 
but from the point of view of fitting it into the slack seasons in the various 
building trades. That is just a hint of what might be done for practically 
all of the items in the family budget. 

Finally, the family ought to be interested in employment trends. In 
the last few years in an increasingly large number of families both hus- 
band and wife have been finding employment outside of the home and 
have been contributing to the family’s money income. During the 
recent business depression a good many firms have been laying off all 
married women whose husbands were employed and giving their jobs to 
men or to women with families solely dependent upon them for their 
support. When aman and his wife are both employed, they must spend 
their money income in a way which varies at many points from the way 
they would spend it if the wife were devoting her entire time to her house- 
work. Is there available anywhere any really helpful comparison of the 
spending problems of these two types of families? Are there any sugges- 
tions of ways in which a family could most easily make the change from 
two incomes to one? Do we know enough about employment trends to 
be able to make even a good guess as to whether the displacement of 
married women whose husbands are also employed is temporary or perma- 
nent? Yet this one fact alone will have a good deal to do with deter- 
mining the predominant types of spending problems for which we must 
provide in the next few years. 

There is a fourth group of factors which come primarily within the 
range of the home economists. Along with the detailed analysis of the 
family’s income, the factors in the general family situation, and the 
factors in the general business situation, it would be most helpful if we 
could establish more accurate and more satisfactory spending standards 
as substitutes for the common and usually highly unsatisfactory budget 
percentages. Home economists have been making a beginning along this 
line. They have been describing definite food standards and then setting 
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these standards up, not in terms of budget percentages but in terms of the 
cost per person per day. We need such standards giving the cost of 
providing various types of clothing on a similar individual basis. It 
would help a good deal if someone would work out with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the comparative cost of driving a Ford, a Pontiac, a 
Buick, a Hudson, and a Cadillac, 10,000, 20,000, or 30,000 miles a year. 
It would help a good deal more if they could work out definitely the 
comparative cost of trading every year and of driving each one of those 
cars two, three, or four years before trading it in. There is a lot of 
difference of opinion as to which is best, but as yet there are no facts to 
go by. 

It would be necessary also to include an analysis of the cost of provid- 
ing the various items in the budget by production at home as compared 
with the cost of purchasing similar articles ready-made in the market. 
In this connection there should be consideration of the conditions under 
which it is better to make at home and those under which it is better to 
buy what is needed. Especially in the last few months, many families, 
forced to adjust their expenditures to greatly reduced incomes, have had 
to decide whether to eliminate entirely customary items from their budget 
or whether instead to provide these items by less expensive methods. 
Could you tell them in any given instance which is the better policy? 

A fifth phase of our work will be to adapt certain fundamental business 
principles to the field of family finance. In practically every phase of 
business there are principles which can be applied equally well to the 
small-scale business of the home. There is time here for only one or two 
examples. 

One of the places where the average family budget falls down, is in its 
failure to provide adequate reserves for contingencies, such as unexpected 
illness, the arrival of uninvited guests, or failures of the plumbing; or 
for depreciation and obsolescence in the case of the home, the automo- 
bile, or any of the more durable family equipment. How much should 
be set aside for contingent reserves? How much for depreciation and 
obsolescence? How much of the investment in a new washing machine 
will be gone at the end of the first year, the second, and the third? Is 
it safe, as the real estate agent avers, to plan on increases in land values 
offsetting the depreciation of the new house you are buying, or is Nys- 
trom right when he maintains that the owner of a new house must set 
aside at least five per cent a year for five or ten years to cover deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence on strictly modern residence property? The pro- 
viding of adequate reserves is one of the most difficult problems in any 
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field of finance. It is especially difficult and equally important in the 
home. 

Or take credit as another example. When is it wise to borrow and 
when is it better to pay cash? Who knows? A detailed discussion of 
consumer credit policy would be helpful to almost any family. 

Here, then, are the details of our problem. Where should we begin? 
Anywhere we can. That all depends upon our individual interests, 
training, and opportunities.. But we must not stop with the develop- 
ment of details. Before we are through with the job, we must synthesize 
the results of our analysis into a lifetime theory of family finance and 
along with our theory develop a technic of long-time planning simple 
enough to be used by the least skillful family financeer. 

Is long-time planning possible in this rapidly evolving world of ours? 
Or will every family’s plans be out of date almost before they are laid? 

Years ago when the clipper ships set sail from Boston on the long 
journey ’round the Horn, they changed their course from day to day with 
changing winds, but had their destination on the China Coast constantly 
before them. The success and safety of a voyage depended a good deal 
upon the captain’s knowledge of the" winds and waves and even more 
upon his possession of accurate charts upon which to plot his course from 
day to day. : 

On the high seas of family finance it is only too often necessary to trim 
our sails to the head winds of circumstance. But here, too, there must 
be a destination always in mind, or the family ship will drift aimlessly 
about till it finally goes down in the storm. At the present time the 
greatest needs of the captain of the family ship are training in financial 
seamanship and a set of accurate charts on which to plot the family’s 
progress toward its desired harbor. 

Our job, then, is to provide both the theory of navigation and the 
necessary charts of shoals and harbors to guide them on their way. 
Here no local map will do. What is needed is a detailed charting of the 
Seven Seas of Family Finance. 


Money Management and the Home 
Economics Curriculum 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 
Professor of Home Economics Education, University of Cincinnati 


HE present trend of emphasis on the consumption of goods by 

those versed in the theory of economics as well as by business 

itself is both an opportunity and a challenge to the home econo- 

mist—an opportunity for those who are alert to meet social 
and economic changes by a revised curriculum, a challenge to prove the 
value of home economics in education by providing information and 
practice in a new field. 

That this field is virtually untouched by other departments in either 
junior or senior high schools is shown by Harap, who points out in “The 
Economic Life and the Curriculum” the need for economic studies and 
suggests that this subject may emerge as one of the common school 
branches, drawing upon the fields of industrial and household art and 
economic history and geography for its content. 

Bode, in a criticism of education in general in his “Modern Educational 
Theories,” says that education has too long emphasized training for 
production and has neglected training for intelligent and appreciative 
consumption. 

How is the home economist meeting this situation? Miss Helen E. 
Baker, in a master’s thesis on “Teaching the Effective Use of Money 
through the Home Economics Curriculum,’’! attempted to answer this 
question by an analysis of courses of study, through interviews, and 
with questionnaires sent to teachers. 

Seventy questionnaires were sent out, to which eighteen replies were 
received. These included eight from teachers in grades 5 to 8, two in 
grades 9 to 11, and eight in grades 7 to 12. Three taught foods classes 
only; seven, clothing classes only; and eight, both foods and clothing 
classes. 

Seven state and nine city courses were analyzed, including the states 
of Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and Vermont, and 
such representative cities as Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Denver, Norwood, Philadelphia, South Bend, and Toledo. The Denver 


! Master’s dissertation, University of Cincinnati, June, 1930. 
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course was dated 1925; all of the others, 1928 and 1929. The following 
list gives in summarized form the results of this analysis: 


Principles of money management listed for instruction 


Number of 
times listed 


2 
9 

Keeping accounts. . . 2 
2 

2 

4 


Comparative costs 
Fresh, dried, and canned goods.. 1 


Choosing in restaurants, etc. 


Factors in renting a room (for girl omy from home). . 
3 


Of the sixteen courses analyzed, only one listed fourteen worth-while 
principles of money management, while two schools listed ten. It is 
appreciated that some items might fit the needs of certain communities 
better than others, but is it possible that they should be suited to only 
one or two communities? The personal regimen course? in the Cleveland 
high schools is outstanding in the variety of its units and in its entire 
suitability to the age and interests of the group for whom it is planned. 


2 A description of this course is planned for an early issue of the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics. 
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Of these sixteen courses, three were reported from junior high schools, 
five from senior high schools, seven from junior-senior high schools, and 
for one the type of school was not specified. 

Three schools offered a separate unit in money management; eleven 
considered it under foods; eleven, under clothing; four, under house- 
hold management; three, under home and family; and one each, under 
homemaking, home problems, and business organization of the home; 
while fifteen reported it under more than one unit. 

Some of the principles of money management found in these courses 
and their use with elementary and high school classes are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Principles of money management taught in home economics classes 


ELEMENTARY | SENIOR HIGH 
GRADES SCHOOLS 


Business organization of 
Family relationships in division of income............. 
Evaluation of satisfaction in purchases................ 


Ae 


Because much depends upon the nature of instruction as determined by 
the individual teacher, further information was sought through inter- 
views and questionnaires. The fact that only eighteen replies were 
received from a total of seventy questionnaires in itself seems significant. 
The following questions will illustrate the information sought and the 
replies given to the questionnaire. 

“Tn relation to money matters, do you teach only what is included in 
the course of study? Do you teach more or less than is included in the 
course?”’ Fourteen replied to this question, four reporting the specified 
amount only, and ten reporting more than was required. 

“Ts this teaching specifically planned for or is it incidental?” (This 
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refers to both the course of study and to additional material initiated by 
the teacher.) Of eighteen replies, four indicated specific plans; one, 
incidental use; and thirteen, both practices. 

The replies to these questions do not give great cause for optimism, 
but a confusion of what should be considered as subject matter pertaining 
to money management may in some degree account for this. To the 
question “Should a lesson on the adulteration of foods or textiles be 
taught merely as a lesson in foods or textiles, or should it be taught from 
the point of view of money management?” ten replied that this type of 
lesson should involve emphasis on both money management and the 
scientific aspects of foods and textiles; six thought it should be taught as 
money management; and two, that adulteration of foodsshould be taught 
from the health aspect but that in textiles the emphasis should be on the 
economic phase. 

Fourteen of the eighteen teachers replying believed that not enough 
is being taught. When asked for suggestions for improvements, five had 
none to offer, and thirteen included the following: more time, more 
definite planning, more practice in buying, shopping trips, speakers from 
commercial firms, more illustrative material, better correlation with other 
work, more help from curriculum construction committees, definite study 
of articles to be purchased, Better Business Bureau pamphlets, poster 
work. 

Personal interviews showed clearly that more work is probably being 
done along the line of selection than appears in the course of study or in 
the replies to the questionnaires. 

Assuming these courses of study and the opinions of the teachers 
reporting to be fairly representative, the results of the analysis can lead 
only to the following questions: 

Have we a common understanding of the meaning and scope of money 
management? 

Are our courses of study representative of the work being done? 

Do the topics as listed include the really vital material? 

Do we not need much research to aid us in searching out new materials 
and in re-evaluating the old? 


Homemade Weather to Order 


MARGARET INGELS 
Carrier-Lyle Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 


HE comparatively new science of air conditioning, or the auto- 

matic control of the physical properties of air in enclosed spaces, 

is beginning to establish new standards of health and comfort 

in the modern American home. In my opinion, weather 
literally ‘made to order” indoors by scientific apparatus will soon be a 
requirement of every well-equipped home to promote the well-being and 
working efficiency of the occupants. 

For many years house heating systems have been planned with the 
sole purpose of regulating the temperature. All that was required of 
them was to keep the house “nice and warm.” Today’s standards recog- 
nize that the heating system which merely heats is no longer sufficient. 
Many health authorities feel that comfort and well-being depend not 
only on the temperature of the air indoors but also on its humidity, 
circulation, and cleanliness; and these can be secured only by scientific 
regulation. 

The almost universal practice in this country of keeping our homes 
warm in winter with a dry, moistureless heat has a definitely detrimental 
effect on the physical well-being of the family in the opinion of many 
medical men and heating engineers. The effect of air on personal com- 
fort has been the subject of a long series of tests conducted over a period 
of years by the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The humidity in the average American home in winter is less than 
that maintained in a kiln used for drying lumber, which is 20 per cent. 
It is even lower than the minimum found on the Sahara Desert. This 
moistureless condition of the air causes an excessive evaporation of mois- 
ture from the body. 

Many physicians and physicists think this condition of the air plays 
a large part in inducing the so-called common cold from which so many 
people suffer every winter. In the hot, dry air of the house, the sensitive 
mucous membranes of the nose and throat, normally moist, tend to become 
too dry and irritated. In this condition the membranes become a more 
active field for bacteria; and since the dry indoor air also means a dustier 
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air which is germ-laden, more germs come to this irritated field. A 
cold is often the result. And from a cold, it may be an easy transition 
to more serious sickness. 

Humidity is a relative expression. It means the amount of moisture 
contained in the air at a given temperature as compared with the amount 
the air would contain if it were full or saturated with moisture. Heating 
the air always has the effect of making it relatively drier. Tests have 
shown that in New York City, for example, for the months of December, 
January, and February, the average out of doors is approximately 31 de- 
grees Fahrenheit with 70 per cent relative humidity. When that air comes 
indoors and is heated to 70 degrees, provided no new moisture is added 
the relative humidity indoors becomes as low as 15 per cent. ‘That the 
highest degree of comfort depends upon maintaining a relative humidity 
of from 35 to 45 per cent with a temperature between 68° and 72°, has 
been scientifically established by exhaustive tests with several hundred 
people of all ages and professions. 

To raise the relative humidity of the indoor air from 15 per cent to 
35 or 45 per cent means adding, in a small six-room house, at least two 
quarts of water an hour to the air, and this amount must be added 
every hour to maintain a desirable condition. In larger houses a corre- 
spondingly larger quantity of water is required. 

Uniform circulation of air throughout the house should also be assured. 
The temperature, humidity, and motion of the air are linked in im- 
portance since they all affect the heat-removing capacity of theair. The 
human body is losing heat at all times. Each person loses enough heat 
to evaporate completely a third of a pint of water an hour. If this 
heat which the body is constantly giving off could be converted into 
energy, it would be sufficient to lift the body approximately two thousand 
feet into the air. Through correct conditions of temperature, humidity, 
and motion, air must have the capacity to remove excess body heat at the 
rate it is generated; otherwise, the heat would become stored up in the 
body and the body temperature would continue to rise with resulting 
bad effect. 

Radiation, convection, and evaporation, three major factors in the 
effect of air on body-heat, are scientific terms likely to be incomprehen- 
sible to the average person; yet they are frequently encountered in any 
authoritative discussion of air-conditioning. They may be explained in 
readily understandable language as the body’s three safety valves. 

Radiation takes place when the body throws off its heat to surrounding 
objects. Convection occurs when the heat is carried off by the atmos- 
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phere. For instance, if the air is cooler than the body, it simply absorbs 
some of the heat from the body and carries it away. On the other 
hand, when you come into a warm room on a cold day, the air is warmer 
than the skin temperature of the body. It carries heat to you and helps 
to warm you. 

Under some conditions, however, as on a hot, “muggy” day in mid- 
summer, neither of these means serves to keep the body heat-loss normal 
for comfort, as surrounding objects are themselves too warm to absorb 
the heat radiated from the body and the air is too warm to carry it off. 
That is where evaporation comes to the rescue. It is a basic principle 
of physics that evaporation causes coolness. When the body perspires 
and the perspiration is evaporated, the body automatically becomes 
cooler. But when there is too much moisture already in the air, it can- 
not absorb more from the skin. 

In the over-dry air of the average home in winter time, the reverse 
situation exists, although we are not so keenly conscious of the discomfort 
of living indoors in an atmosphere containing too little moisture in rela- 
tion to temperature. The air indoors is always drier in winter than in 
summer unless the moisture content is artificially regulated to make up 
the deficiency. The explanation of this is simple. Cold air cannot hold 
as much moisture as warm air. Therefore, the atmosphere out of doors 
in winter contains less water vapor than in summer. When this air is 
brought indoors and heated, its capacity for holding moisture is greatly 
increased. So it absorbs moisture, not only from our bodies, but from 
the walls, ceilings, furniture, rugs, and wherever there is moisture. This 
evaporation of moisture from the skin in dry air causes an abnormal loss 
of body heat. 

Air motion is important because if the air were absolutely still there 
would form around the body a thin layer of air that would approach body 
temperature. This layer would then act as an insulating factor and pro- 
mote discomfort. The air must be kept in constant uniform motion to 
keep removing this layer of air and bringing new air to the body at all 
times. 

If you feel too cool or too warm for comfort indoors, or if the room 
feels ‘‘close,” it is not a mere matter of temperature or of opening a 
window for “fresh air.”’ It means that the temperature, humidity, and 
circulation or motion, of the air are not what they should be to carry 
off waste body heat. 

It is no longer felt that the chemical composition of the air is the impor- 
tant factor, but rather its physical properties: (1) air temperature, (2) 
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relative humidity, (3) motion, the factors which combine to affect our 
feeling of comfort and well-being; and (4) air cleanliness, meaning free- 
dom from dust, and other objectionable matter. 

Dr. Leonard Hill of England, an international authority on air-condi- 
tioning, reports in this connection in “The Influence of the Atmosphere 
on Our Health and Comfort in Confined and Crowded Places” (1) that 
the oxygen content of air can be as low as 17 per cent instead of the normal 
20.9 and the carbon dioxide can be one hundred times that normally found 
in country air, and there would be no ill effects from breathing such air. 

Dr. Hill bases his conclusions on tests run on students confined in an 
air-tight room. Students inside of the room were uncomfortable from 
the accumulated heat in the room regardless of whether they breathed 
the air from the room or air from outside through a connecting tube. 
This discomfort was relieved by cooling the room without changing the 
air. There was insufficient oxygen to allow a match to burn, but as long 
as the room was cool, it was comfortable and caused no harmful physio- 
logical disturbances. 

The findings of Dr. Hill are confirmed by a test by Flugge, whom Major 
William Wetmore in a treatise on Air Conditioning (2) quotes as follows: 


A human subject was confined in an experimental chamber for four and three- 
quarter hours. During this time the temperature rose to 75 degrees F., humidity to 
89 per cent of saturation, and the carbon dioxide content to 1.2 percent. This sub- 
ject suffered the usual effects of lack of ventilation (depression, headache, oppression, 
increase in the number of respirations per minute), while persons without the chamber 
breathing the same air through respirators remained comfortable. Neither was the 
subject relieved by being permitted to breathe fresh air from without while his body 
remained exposed to the conditions of the chamber, but was relieved when the tem- 
perature was reduced in the chamber even though the moisture content remained 


unchanged. 


Pure air, in the sense of healthful air, is not so much a matter of chemical 
purity as of physical cleanliness of the air. In other words, it must be as 
nearly as possible free from dust, and in consequence, from the bacteria 
and disease germs which are dust born. The air of the average urban 
community, recent analyses show, contains a high content of foreign 
matter. The findings of Professor H. H. Sheldon, physicist of New York 
University, indicated that 2,200 tons of dust and dirt were contained in 
the air over Greater New York, and consisted of 65 per cent carbon, 15 
per cent mineral matter and ash, and 20 per cent organic matter, germs, 
and septic particles. Similar conditions, in greater or lesser degree, pre- 
vail in other cities, and to some extent even in smaller communities. 
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Pure air, in fact, is “pure fiction,” according to Dr. W. J. Humphreys 
of the United States Weather Bureau in Washington. Speaking before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, he said, ac- 
cording to press reports: 


The ocean, through its evaporating spray, makes a salt mine of the air that we 
breathe. With every breath we inhale millions of micro-sticks and micro-stones. 
From Spring to Fall we must take into our lungs the tons of pulverized rock that winds 
sweep up from the deserts, bits of thousands of trees and plants, and spores and 
microbes that are everywhere. 


From the health standpoint, the dust problem in the house, therefore, 
has obviously a large significance, even though the average adult develops 
a certain immunity against the more common carriers of septic poisoning. 
Dust in the air is the medium by which these and other more serious 
infections are believed to be conveyed from one point to another, and 
dust is the medium by which they may find their way into the house. 

In discussing the injurious effects of dust in the air, Dr. Edgar L. 
Collis (3) makes the statement that the inhalation of all forms of dust is 
accompanied by diminished power of chest expansion, and diminished 
power of chest expansion is accompanied by high blood pressure. 

Medical authorities, health specialists, and heating engineers today are 
giving close attention to the regulation of atmospheric conditions indoors. 
It also concerns the modern woman who thinks of housekeeping in the 
broadest sense as homemaking, and wants, and appreciates, accurate in- 
formation on the betterment of its living conditions. Just as heating 
progressed through the various stages from the open hearth and old- 
fashioned stove, so now heating, as such, is coming to mean not merely 
heating but literally air-conditioning. 

Air-conditioning has been defined as taking the elements which make 
outdoor weather—warmth, moisture, air motion, and cleanliness—sci- 
entifically combining them, and maintaining a relationship so as to pro- 
duce indoors the kind of climate best suited for comfort and physical 
well-being. 

Manufactured weather is not in the experimental stage. For years 
it has been used in various industries where stable atmospheric condi- 
tions are an essential of production, and some two hundred different 
products are now made in conditioned air. It is used in theaters through- 
out the country, in department stores, in office buildings, and other com- 
mercial installations. 

Now, the same principles of engineering are used in equipment 
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for the home in winter. A modern system of home weathermaking 
is a unit placed in the basement like any other central heating plant. 
The unit is then connected by ducts to air outlets in every room, while 
the cooler air that settles at the floor is drawn down into the unit 
through one or more return ducts placed at various points on the first 
floor. A motor-operated blower circulates and recirculates the air 
through the house in a continuous cycle. Each time it passes into the 
unit it is drawn through filters which take out floating dust particles; it 
is next passed through sections heated by gas; and then moisture is added 
through contact of the air with a humidifier located at the point where 
this clean and warmed air is discharged into the ducts which carry it to 
the rooms above. ‘Homemade weather to order” may be predicted as 
a feature of the average home of the not-distant future. 
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Home Economics and the Whole of 
Education 


A. L. THRELKELD 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


NE of the fundamental responsibilities of a school administrator 
is to see education whole. His interest in any particular phase 
of education must rest upon the relationship that he sees 
between it and the whole of education. His interest in home 

economics as a school subject is no exception to this rule. 

There are two questions before us here, then: First, what is home 
economics; and second, how widely and deeply is it related to the whole 
purpose of education? 

With reference to the first question, the term, home economics, is 
somewhat restrictive. Taken literally, this would refer only to the 
management of the material aspects of home life. While these are im- 
portant in the sense that they are prerequisites to higher values, yet they 
constitute a limited field. If the subject of home economics were to be 
confined to that content which deals with these material aspects of home 
life, as is traditionally the case, the subject would maintain an important 
place in education, but it could not rise to the significance which it 
attains under a newer point of view which is developing. 

Under this newer point of view, the literal meaning of the word 
“economics”’ is being disregarded, and the actual educational needs of 
the situation are being considered. These needs are coming to be con- 
ceived of as being as broad as the needs of home life itself. We are 
coming, then, to think of home economics as education in home living. 
Seen from this point of view, the field of content is much broader. We 
come to study the home in its various aspects. Sociologically, we see it 
as the basic unit of our society. Psychologically, we see it as the place 
where the most fundamental of all learning by the individual occurs. 
Economically, we see it as a situation in which the first lessons in business 
management are taught. Politically, it is the first government that the 
individual experiences. Religiously, it is the center of spiritual life. 
Esthetically, it is the birthplace of attitudes toward things beautiful. 
All of these factors and others that could be mentioned, blend to form 
the character of the individual upon which the other social groups, includ- 
ing the great society, depend. 
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With regard to the question as to the relations of home economics to 
the whole purpose of education, the answer is necessarily conditioned by 
one’s point of view as to what home economics education is. If what has 
here been called the newer point of view prevails, then home economics is 
seen as a field of study basic to the whole of life itself. 

It is not the intention of the writer to overlook the fact that all subjects 
offered in the program of education, rightly interpreted, contribute to 
home life. It would be very unfortunate were we to get the notion that 
those who specialize in the field of home economics are the only ones 
directly interested in education for worthy home membership. Going 
back over the factors of home life briefly referred to above, it becomes 
obvious how the various subjects that we teach in our schools severally 
contribute directly to home life and indirectly to it by direct contributions 
to life at large. But it seems that something of a special responsibility 
for keeping worthy home membership in the foreground as a direct ob- 
jective in education has gravitated toward the leaders of the newer trend 
of thought in the field of home economics. It is important that some 
group have this special responsibility. For, let it not be overlooked that 
not only has the cumulative experience of mankind failed to reveal any 
substitute for the home as a basis for enlightened civilization, but this 
experience has made steadily more apparent the basic character of 
this society in relation to all objectives toward which our highest 
humanitarian impulses strive. Surely, those whose peculiar duty it 
may be to focus attention upon education for life in the home as one of 
the fundamental objectives of education are dealing with the very center 
of civilization. 


Open Forum 


A High School Home Economics Department Cooperates in 
Emergency Food Work. ‘The project here described was carried out 
by the foods classes at Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of the writer and Catharine R. Anderson. Similar proj- 
ects were also carried out at the Central High’ School under Miss 
Daisy Blanford and Miss Mildred Merrill and at'the McKinley High 
School under Miss Elsie C. Krey. The projects were all undertaken 
in connection with work on low-cost, adequate diets done by the Bureau 
of Home Economics at the request of the Woman’s Division of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment. 

The Bureau published minimum lists of foods essential for the main- 
tenance of health for families of various sizes. Our part was to take 
these very general lists and work them over into a week’s menus, making 
these menus as attractive as possible, and to submit along with the menus 
the market list for the week and the essential recipes. 

News of this project came to us just two weeks before the end of the 
semester so that the time for working it out was all too short. Also, it 
was impossible for the same groups of girls to carry the project through, 
and new groups had to pick up the work in the middle and complete it. 
In spite of this, however, the girls were greatly interested and many 
parents manifested an interest, too. 

In preparation for the project, we told the girls about the Emergency 
Committee and its work and tried to instill in them pride over the fact 
that they had been asked to serve. Then we asked them to keep a de- 
tailed account of all the food purchased in their own homes for a week, 
together with the exact amounts and prices paid. This was so we could 
see how the home market lists compared with the minimum ones from 
the Bureau. We also had the girls keep a list of their home menus for 
the week, both to show how the food purchased was prepared and to 
suggest how to use the Bureau’s food lists. A copy of these was given to 
each girl and was studied to see how it met the theoretical food require- 
ments for adequacy and protection. 

We had four classes, each of which worked out a week’s menus for a 
different imaginary family. One of these families consisted of two adults 
and one small child; another, of two adults and three children, one of two 
years of age, one between four and five years, and a boy of fourteen years; 
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another, of four adults; and yet another, of two adults. For the last 
the Bureau published no market list, so the girls had the problem of 
looking up the individual requirements of a man and a woman and 
making up their own general market list. Each class was divided into 
groups of four girls each. The girls in a group worked together to plan 
the menus for the week; of their own accord they appointed one girl to 
take charge of the group. They brought in recipes from home, hunted 
them up in various cookbooks, and had a glorious time looking through 
a vast amount of old ‘“‘war” materials brought out for the occasion. 

After they had planned the menus, the girls had to work the recipes 
over to the quantities necessary for the family in the case. Then, they 
had to compile the market lists. This they did by having one girl make 
up the list for the breakfasts, one for the lunches, and one for the dinners, 
while the fourth girl listed the recipes—where they were to be found and 
how they were to be modified—and also prepared the form for the final 
marketing list, classifying the items under their proper headings. She 
then called out the items one at a time, jotted down the amounts which 
each of the other girls said were needed, and totaled the quantities. 
These were checked back with the Bureau’s list to see if the requirements 
had been met. Very often the menus had to be worked over several 
times before they came out as desired. When the two lists finally cor- 
responded, the girls figured the costs. They had been told to hold as 
close as possible to 25 cents per person per day. The Bureau supplied 
a price list, but the girls checked up on this at the various stores in order 
that they might use the lowest possible figures. Next, the girls had 
to write up all the recipes as finally adopted. The menus and recipes were 
turned in, discussed, and the best one from each class selected. 

All this was accomplished in ten days, and then unfortunately the 
semester ended and the class departed just in time to miss the satisfac- 
tion of demonstrating the menus they had planned and providing the 
pictures for which the Committee and the Bureau were waiting. 

The new classes arrived fresh, green, and inexperienced, to pick up 
the work. We explained the situation as well as we could, told them 
we were forced to put the cart before the horse in order to test out recipes 
and get ready for the photographers, and asked them to go ahead with 
the practical work and learn the whys and wherefores of adequate diets 
afterwards. We gave them the menus to study and then voted which 
meal to use for our demonstration. 

We now had the problem of training these girls, in just a few days’ 
time, to prepare and serve a demonstration meal. The explanation took 
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about two days; studying the equipment and becoming familiar with 
the laboratory, two days; studying the less familiar recipes and learning 
to organize the laboratory work, one day; organizing the work for the 
meal to be demonstrated, one day; a table service lesson, one day; prac- 
tice in preparing and serving the demonstration meal, one day—and 
then we gave the demonstration! 

For one of our two demonstration meals we chose one for the family 
of three children and two adults, and to eat it we had two children from 
the Washington Child Research Center, a 14-year old Eastern High 
School boy, a parent of one of the children, and a member of an important 
national committee. 

For the other demonstration we chose a meal for the family of four 
adults, and to eat it we invited two schoo! administrators, a member of 
the staff of the Bureau of Home Economics, and a representative of the 
Emergency Committee. 

Of course, we realize that the project would have been more worth 
while had we been able to carry it through with the first groups, but the 
girls have been so interested that we can’t help feeling that it is a fine 
example of “dynamic learning.” The girls have asked for the complete 
records to try out at home, and a number of mothers have sent in requests 
for the complete menus, market lists, and recipes, all of which they want 
to try out. The teaching with the second group has not been logical, but 
maybe the true “motivation” is a compensation. At any rate, instead 
of having the facts of nutrition “rammed down their throats,” they are 
seeking the information of their own accord. We are sure that from 
this experience these girls have learned more about planning balanced 
meals than we have succeeded in teaching to any class before.--ESTHER 
H. Jonas, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


An Eighth-Grade Unit in the Use of Money. A recent experience 
in teaching the use of money to eighth-grade pupils may be sufficiently 
unusual to be worth a brief description. It was carried out as part of 
a course in which the preceding unit had dealt with the furnishing and 
decoration of a girl’s room and was followed by one on the kinds of rec- 
reation a family should afford. The class met three times a week for 
a sixty-minute period. 

The unit on the use of money was given in eleven lessons, including 
its organization and the test at the end. In planning the detailed pres- 
entation, it was found possible to build on information and attitudes 
already acquired by the pupils in thrift work, arithmetic, and account 
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keeping. Guide sheets proved helpful. The following objectives were 
decided on: 


To determine how money is and should be spent, especially personal money 

. To determine a plan for the personal expenditures of a high school girl 

. To develop a real conception of family finance 

To understand simple principles and practices in the use of money 

To see that the use of money is one way of expressing the ideals of the in- 
dividual and of the family; hence, to appreciate personal responsibility 
for making the family income purchase as much as possible 

. To understand that thrift is necessary to right living 

. To appreciate something of the problem of financing a family 

To appreciate the cost of an education 


As an introduction, the teacher described to the class the contrasting 
ways in which two of her college friends had actually spent their money 
and showed how the attitudes which determined their expenditures 
could be seen in most of their other decisions in life. This led logically 
to the question, ‘““How do I use my money?” and to keeping records to 
find out. From that the class proceeded to the problem, “What does the 
way in which money is spent, indicate about a person?” After consider- 
ing this and some of its underlying questions, the class drew up the fol- 
lowing standards: 


“Conspicuous consumption’’ is dishonest and undesirable for the best interests of 
the family. 

Buy only what is needed and can really be afforded. 

The standard of living of a family should be in keeping with the income. 

In making choices between different desires, the way a person chooses to spend 


his money indicates what he thinks is really important. P 
The proportion of the family money a member wishes to use indicates his sense 


of fair play and generosity. 


Up to this point, the problems had been approached primarily from 
the personal angle. The scope was broadened by the next question, 
“What is the part of each member of the family in solving the problems 
of family finance?”’ The class naturally developed the idea of business 
partnership with the usual division of responsibilities between income- 
earner and income-user. The question came up of the children’s respon- 
sibility. Allowances were discussed, and there was profitable discussion 
of the contributions which members of the family could make to the 
family income, even though they were not wage earners. 

From the idea of careful planning and family cooperation thus de- 
veloped, the problem of planning a family budget was naturally intro- 
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duced. We discussed the necessity of some records as a starting point 
and also of some standard figures against which to check present prac- 
tice. We had to see the possible practical advantages of budgeting in 
order to make its value seem real. We had also to develop standards 
for selecting the form of a budget. Then we worked out a budget step 
by step, with figures before us. We developed some understanding of 
all the types of expense involved, we classified these expenses, and then 
analyzed the importance of each main division of the budget in the life 
of the family. We studied how the proportion of the income allowed 
for each division was influenced by the size of the income, the number in 
the family, and its spending habits. We finally worked out for a family 
with a given income a month’s budget and filled in an imaginary expense 
record. 

To review and organize the sketchy information the class already 
possessed regarding common business methods, we followed the budget- 
ing work with a consideration of these. We talked briefly of cash and 
credit, of telephone ordering, of installment-plan buying, of checks and 
stubs, of receipts and records, and attempted to draw up standards re- 
garding the desirability and function of these various methods and 
devices. 

After this, we again narrowed our horizon to the individual girl and 
attacked the problem of a clothing budget. We discovered that to make 
an inventory was the first step and to determine the girl’s needs was the 
second; and after we had gone that far we apportioned the clothing al- 
lowance (starting with the average allowance) to meet these needs as 
adequately as possible. Then each girl decided what she thought should 
be her own allowance and worked out a spending plan for buying her 
clothing during the coming year. 

A general spending-saving plan for a junior high school girl naturally 
evolved here. We discussed obvious needs for money; we studied in- 
dividual accounts; we worked out a budget form; we analyzed spending 
habits; and we apportioned incomes. How much such a unit study may 
change the daily lives and habits of the girls, remains to be seen. Prob- 
ably only a small proportion will draw up budgets and keep records, 
but that does not indicate that the study was lost on the rest, for its 
main aim was not keeping accounts but spending more intelligently. 

Three types of extra project work for the remainder of the year have 
been suggested by the girls themselves. One is to study the accounts they 
plan to keep, compiling figures to show what proportion goes for school 
supplies, candy, movies, and the rest, so that another year we may have 
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more definite information to go on. Another is to study the accounts 
and budgets which some girls are to keep through the school year, in ac- 
cordance with their own planning. Still another is to study their family 
budget and try to help to make it work successfully. We even hope 
that reports will be forthcoming of the actual cost of a grammar school, 
high school, and college education.—HELen I. McDouGALt, Ardmore 


Public School, Villa Park, Tllinois. 


Household Finances in Junior High School. Because the junior 
high school girl is very much interested in her clothes and this seems to 
be a complicated problem in the present financial depression, we start 
the study of household finance in these classes with the girls’ own cloth- 
ing problems. 

During the first lesson the girls are asked to list the clothing they have 
on and to estimate its approximate cost. They are usually startled to 
see how much this comes to, and when we ask them to add the cost of 
their outer garments as well, they are yet more surprised. 

The girl is next asked to take an inventory of her clothing and estimate 
the cost, allowing for wear and tear, and then to list the garments she will 
need for the following season. The amazing total leads her to wonder 
whether it is possible or fair for her to have them all. A typical problem 
raised in this connection is “How would you spend a clothing allowance 
of (say) $60 a year?” 

We next ask the girls to keep an account of their expenses for a 
period of weeks and to balance it each week. Regardless of how the 
girls receive their money, whether as an allowance for the week, in daily 
sums, or as they need it, they all use the same form for their accounts, a. 
very simple one showing date, item of expenditure, money received, and 
money paid out. In many cases the girls buy small books in which to 
keep these accounts and continue the practice after the course is over. 

Along with this work we discuss family income and the size and use of 
allowances for boys and girls of various ages. We stress spending, saving, 
and giving. If there is a small child in their family, we ask the girls to 
help teach the child how to use his very small allowance, and the girls 
quite enjoy this. The class discussions and the accounts kept have a 
tendency to make the girls spend more wisely. 

The discussion on budgeting parallels that on accounts, since it is 
necessary to keep accounts for a time in order to have a working basis 
fora budget. For our budget, we take an average income for our neigh- 

borhood and discuss the amounts to be allowed foreachitem. Wekeep 
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in mind a family of five: father, mother, girl 14, boy 10, and girl 4. If the 
girls are not satisfied with the budget suggested in class, they may change 
the percentages as they wish. Often a girl will increase or decrease 
the proportion allowed for food or clothing. Our time is limited so that 
we cannot work out the details for each item, but we have centered 
the study in different classes on different items and find that the work 
on food gives the best results and is the most valuable in the judgment 
of the girls. 

When she has worked out her budget, the girl takes the proportion of 
the income allowed for food and states it for the year, month, week, and 
day. She then plans her menus for a week, and from these makes her 
grocery list. The class is then divided to learn prices, certain girls being 
responsible for those for certain foods. The girls then figure totals, and 
often those who had cut down the percentage for food find it would be 
very hard to feed the family properly for the amount they had allowed. 
All this gives the girls a knowledge of how their mothers must figure and 
plan each day and how necessary it is to spend wisely. We also have 
sample forms of typical accounts and budgets which we discuss. 

Paralleling our study of needs for and types of inventories, we take 
one of the furniture in an apartment or room because it enables us to 
study not only original costs but also depreciation and the possibilities 
of renovation, repair, or replacement. 

Different kinds of banks are studied as is the technic of opening, using, 
and maintaining a checking account. This is followed by a visit to a 
neighborhood bank where we have explained to us the value of a savings 
account, and how to open one. We then enact the procedure with all 
necessary materials furnished by our bank, as we do also for a checking 
account. Thus the children learn not only how to write checks but the 
meaning of indorsement, the desirability of paying by check, and the 
value of a cashier’s check and a certified check.—Extsa HamBacu, Parker 
Junior High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Second-Hand Furniture for Beginning Housekeeping. A strik- 
ing exhibit shown at last year’s annual meeting of the Homemaking 
Center, Holyoke, Massachusetts, was the furnishings of a suite of rooms 
for initial housekeeping, purchased at second-hand stores and refinished 
ready for use at a total cost of $100. The refinishing with paint and 
varnish and the recovering of furniture, doubtless achieved by dint of 
hard work combined with artistic judgment, resulted in a most attractive 
outfit at a cost well within the reach of a very modest income. 
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A similar demonstration was made in a piece of field work carried out 
by the junior author, a graduate student, who found a negro family of 
four living in a single furnished room in Harlem, New York City, and 
carrying on under more deprivation than even their limited income of 
$100 a month seemed to require. She conceived the idea of their furnish- 
ing a small apartment with second-hand furniture purchased wherever 
available at the lowest possible price, to be refinished by the husband, 
with some items to be supplied by the wife’s skill. The family was able 
to rent four rooms unfurnished at $40 per month by planning to sub- 
rent one room. The student, drawing on her experience in rural exten- 
sion work, rehabilitated the family at an expenditure of $99.65. Furni- 
ture and department stores which handle new goods were visited and 
mail order catalogs were consulted for ideas, but the limited money avail- 
able made it necessary to restrict purchases almost entirely to second- 
hand goods. 

For the bedroom, the total expense was $35.90. The second-hand 
items included: double bed, $6; bureau, $5; two chairs, $2; chest of 
drawers, $4; table lamp, $1; small table, $2. These were supplemented 
by the following new items: mattress, $8; bed spreads, sheets, and pillow 
cases, $7.90; total, $15.90. 

Living room furnishings came to $28.25. Those purchased second- 
hand were: day bed, $10; two-in-one table, $6; three rugs $2.25; up- 
holstered rocking chair, $3; large chair, $3; lamp, $2; two chairs, $2. 

The children’s bedroom was furnished for $12, which provided: bed 
complete, $5; chest of drawers, $4; two chairs, $2; mirror, $1. 

The kitchen was furnished for $9.50. The second-hand items were: 
aluminum utensils, $5; linoleum, $2; garbage can, $0.50; two chairs, $1. 
In addition $1 was spent for new utensils. 

New curtains, costing $14, were bought for the four rooms. 

These purchases were, of course, made possible by the guidance of 
the teacher. Her bargaining skill also helped, for second-hand dealers 
were found ready to consider an offered price. Studying markets took 
time. Perhaps part of the success was due to finding a family about to 
move away and willing to sell its furnishings at a bargain, but such bar- 
gains are constantly occurring in any city. 

The work of rehabilitating the purchases also took time. All items 
were cleaned and, wherever necessary, refinished; for example, the bed 
was revarnished in a walnut tone to match the other bedroom furniture; 
an upholstered chair was recovered in cretonne by the wife; the lamp was 
revarnished. Directions for refinishing were sought in books, and ideas 
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were secured from magazines for the arrangement of the individual 
rooms. 

The net result was that one colored family in Harlem was moved out 
of unhealthy and uneconomic living conditions in a single furnished 
room, and put upon its feet in its own home, furnished with its own 
possessions. The case also seems an illustration of teaching that con- 
cerns an individual family’s problem and takes account of its actual 
income conditions. 

It also raises a question for our high school departments. Can they 
do more field work and occasionally deal with the whole family as well 
as with the house daughter who comes to school? Can we increase the 
number of projects in which mothers and daughters jointly attack an 
actual home problem in their home, perhaps by occasionally bringing 
mothers and daughters together in joint planning and report meetings 
at the school, and the projects in which upper high school girls, perhaps 
in teams of two, do field work in other homes than their own?—B. R. 
ANDREWS and Lucy F. James, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dinner for Three. Housekeeping is no longer confined to the 
housewife. Mostly, of course, in the large cities, but to a lesser extent 
in the smaller towns, business and professional women have their own 
delightful little homes in which they themselves do more or less of the 
necessary work during the few hours which they can spare from their 
other duties. 

In the large cities the element of high rent is naturally a controlling 
factor in determining where and how one lives. There are women who 
like to live alone in one-room and kitchenette apartments—at least, 
some of them say they like to live this way. They enjoy the absolute 
freedom and independence which this mode of life gives them. But on 
the other hand, there are some less sturdy souls who find that this freedom 
brings in its train a great deal of loneliness. An older woman, with a 
responsible position, cannot give all her evenings up to pleasure, but 
must perforce spend many of them quietly at home. This means dinner 
after dinner eaten alone, either in her own apartment or in a restaurant. 
It is a very lonely existence. 

Belonging to that large army of persons who frankly abhor eating 
alone and who like to cook as well, besides having a real kitchen large 
enough to swing a cat in, I felt that something practical and clever ought 
to be done about it. Especially something economical ought to be done 
about it, in this the year of our depression, 1930-1931. But what to do? 
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My kitchen seemed to me entirely too large for the exclusive use of 
one person for a few hours only each day. It was a pleasant, square 
room, attractively painted in light green, and equipped with an auto- 
matic refrigerator, a gas range with automatic devices, and various 
electrical gadgets to make boiling a potato, frying an egg, or freezing a 
mousse, a thing of easy accomplishment. With these modern appliances 
I felt that my small ménage ought to run with considerable ease, and that 
it ought not to be wasted on just me—that my kitchen ought to represent, 
as it were, a business office or factory from which one might reasonably 
expect some financial return. And solitary meals eaten in the solitary 
grandeur of my living-dining room, even with a good book propped up in 
front of me, left something to be desired. In short, a pleasant, paying 
companion was indicated! 

In my daily office work I had become thoroughly imbued with the 
value of advertising, and it seemed to me that I should be able to apply 
the principles of this art to my problem. On the bulletin board in the 
Village restaurant which I sometimes frequented when tired of dining at 
home, there was a motley collection of notices. I added mine to the 
list, and implied thereon that I wanted someone to share my kitchen, 
my dining-room, that is to say, my dining table, the marketing, the 
labor of preparing a simple dinner, the awful dishwashing, and the actual 
cost of food. This was a bold bit of competition, but the Village is 
strong for /aissez faire, and the busy little restaurant never batted an eye. 

Astonishingly soon, an applicant appeared. However, she was not 
one but two, as she brought a friend along. This presented complica- 
tions, as I did not feel sure that my accommodations were sufficiently 
large to care comfortably for more than two of us, but I took it on. 
Thus was started with flying colors and with very little effort, my own 
private supper club with a membership of three, and guests always 
welcome. 

We were all three rather fond of good food, but still we did not want 
to spend so much for our dinners that our labors would not be well repaid 
by a decided saving over even good restaurant meals. We were all in 
the writing game, therefore poor, but with sophisticated tastes—or so we 
liked to flatter ourselves. So this was our problem: to live well but 
economically. 

Like other supper clubs I made a “cover charge.” That is, I charged 
my partners a small amount each week for the use of the kitchen and 
dining privileges. Time proved it a wise provision. There were many 

little expenses, besides those immediately visible, which appeared later, 
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probabiy inevitably. One had to take into account depreciation on 
equipment and wear and tear on home furnishings. 

We took turns in preparing the dinners and organized the financial 
management by each donating the same amount every week to a com- 
mon fund; then we tried to outshine each other by clever marketing and 
planning. This element of competition is of course lacking in the usual 
domestic situation, and it doubtless spurred us on to the greater use of 
our imagination and made the whole thing seem much like a game. 
We found, for instance, that such things as artichokes and avocados were 
wonderfully cheap in the downtown markets, that there were special 
shops for French and Italian breads and pastry, and a fine place for 
delicious butter and cheese. It was more fun to search out these around- 
the-corner shops than merely to leave one’s order at a chain grocery, 
however useful these modern stores are. 

If we came to the table somewhat flushed and warm, we also came 
triumphant, knowing that we were about to partake of a really good, 
albeit simple meal. We kept a careful account of all the money spent 
for food, and found that our nice little dinners were costing us not half 
of what a table-d’hote dinner in one of the many attractive tea rooms of 
the city would very justly come to. 

It is the day of mergers and cooperation in the industrial world, all 
for the sake of better management. It seems only reasonable, therefore, 
that the same spirit should animate the household. When families were 
large and cities small, and apartments non-existent, there was no neces- 
sity for calling in the neighbors to help bring down the cost of food cooked 
in too small quantities for economic consumption. For some years we 
have been experimenting with having much of the work of the home 
done out of the home. But little by little there is increasing the back-to- 
the-home movement. We are finding that with the many household 
devices for lightening labor it really pays to do the work of the home at 
home. And most important of all, we are discovering that nothing can 
replace the charm of home life, home entertainment, and home dining.— 
Mary E. Mitcuetyi, New York City. 


Eskimo Toys. Eskimo children share the universal custom of playing 
with toys, but their toys are decidedly different in type from those of 
children in most other parts of the globe. They include no such products 
of mechanical genius as trains, “tinker toys,” airplanes, automobiles, 
and jumping jacks. Save for a few imported ones, all Eskimo toys are 
handmade, and simplicity is the keynote. The children are trained to 
take good care of their toys. 
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The dolls and other toys described in this article were brought to the 
Alaska College Museum by Otto William Geist of the Bunnell-Geist 
Expedition to St. Lawrence Island in 1929.1. They were collected from 
the Aleutian Islands, the Alaska Peninsula, Bristol Bay, King Island, 
St. Lawrence Island, and from the Alaska mainland coast between the 
mouth of the Kuskokwim and the mouth of the Yukon. 

The most popular toy for both boys and girls is the doll. The simplest 
type is the hand-carved ivory doll, varying in length from one to three 
inches. Each child owns many of these which, when not in use, are kept 
in doll bags made of walrus intestines. Some of these ivory figures are 
very crude, with perhaps no face, but many show interesting and intricate 
details of carving. Sex is clearly indicated by the mouth; as is charac- 
teristic of Eskimo faces, the female doll has a mouth with a downward 
turn, whereas in the male it is turned up at the corners. A doll to repre- 
sent an old woman may have distinct tatoo marks on the face. There 
may be a group of dolls to represent a complete family, including a 
creeping baby and the “mama” with well-developed breasts or signs of 
pregnancy ora baby nursing. The baby dolls are often carved with feet 
apart so they can be carried on the mother’s back astride the neck as is 
the custom on St. Lawrence Island and on the Siberian coast. However, 
most of the carved dolls are made to stand up, to give greater possibilities 
in “playing house.”” A few are carved with a hat on the head to imitate 
the teacher, trader, or missionary. The smallest ivory dolls are usually 
not dressed, but strings of beads and little strips of cloth are put on for 
adornment—much as in the case of Eskimo children indoors. Many 
dolls are carved from driftwood, but these are usually larger and not so 
elaborate as the ivory ones. 

Another type of doll is the skin doll. It is made of seal, dog, cor- 
morant, or mouse skin which is stuffed with straw or rags and sewed up. 
All the little girls on St. Lawrence Island are on the alert for mice and 
are often seen skinning the mice for their dolls. In some places small 
animals such as weasels are cleaned and stuffed with straw and rags, then 
sewed up with beads added to replace the eyes. 

Another type of stuffed doll is made of scraps of cloth such as percale, 
muslin, gunny-sacking, or flannel. These are very crude; often there are 
no features to distinguish the face, although some have features embroid- 


1 For descriptions of other phases of Eskimo life as reported by Mr. Geist, through 
Miss Cremeans, see the JourRNAL OF Home Economics, Vol. 22 (1930) pages 263 to 269 
and 645 to 652, and Vol. 23 (1931) pages 129 to 131. The second article of the series, 
which deals with clothing, is of special interest in connection with the present paper. 
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ered in thread. In many the heads are greasy from the blubber with 
which the children feed the dolls when they play with them. 

A most interesting type of doll of which there are many specimens in 
the museum is the dressed doll. This has a head of hand-carved ivory or 
wood with just enough shoulders and chest to hang the clothes on. The 
heads are usually highly polished; some are carved to represent hair; a 
few have hats to imitate those of the white man; some have metal ear 
loops to which earrings are attached. As a rule, the garments of these 
dolls are typical of the special region from which they came. A more 
detailed description of two or three will show the ingenuity of the Eskimo 
doll-makers. 

One doll has legs made of gingham and stuffed with rags and arms 
formed from the skin of the ground squirrel. The mouse-skin parka (a 
sort of shirt-like coat) is belted with a strip of blue cloth to which fish 
bones are sewed and is further decorated with a white leather neck piece 
and a part of the tip of an ermine tail hanging down the back. The sal- 
mon-skin mukluks or boots have a top trim of ptarmigan foot feathers. 

An unusual specimen in the collection is a double doll whose wooden 
head shows on one side a boy’s face, indicated by the upturned mouth, 
and on the other side is a girl’s face with mouth turned down at the 
corners. The dress is made of checked gingham. The seal-skin mukluks 
trimmed with beads are attached with a thread to make them reversible. 

To the wooden head and chest of another doll are attached a gingham 
shirt and blue drilling trousers, stuffed with straw and edged at the bot- 
tom with fox fringe. Feet and hands are lacking. A tie around the 
neck imitates the white man’s red handerchief. The crude hand sewing 
is clearly evident. 

Among other toys we find “doll furniture,” such as little hand-carved 
plates and bowls of wood or soft sandstone. Miniature seal oil-lamps of 
clay are made by the young girls while the mothers are making the real 
ones. On Nunivak and Nelson Islands and on the Alaska Peninsula 
the girls have little baskets and also small grass mats similar to those the 
people use for sleeping mats. These last are not seen on St. Lawrence 
Island because there the people sleep on reindeer and walrus skins. 

After the boys cease to be interested in dolls, they enjoy animal figures 
carved out of ivory. The collection includes goose, auklet, cormorant, 
walrus, seal, mother duck with young on the back, two ducks swimming 
together, and whales. For target practice, the boys use small harpoons 
made of driftwood and ivory to which wooden seal floats are attached, and 
for targets, small whale-bone animals such as walrus, seal, and whale, 
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made with holes in the vital parts. These toys develop considerable 
skill in harpooning. Another favorite toy, the bolas, used for hunting 
ducks, consists of several pieces of ivory strung on strips of sinew. Other 
popular toys are bows and arrows, toy boats made of whale-bone with 
wooden oars, canoes carved out of ivory, wooden whistles with whale 
bone inside, and seal-skin balls stuffed with reindeer hair. 

These Eskimo toys are interesting not only because they reflect the 
culture and customs of their region, but also because they remind us that 
originality and ingenuity are more important in children’s playthings 
than expensive materials and elaborate workmanship.—LoLa M. Cre- 
MEANS, The Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, College, 
Alaska. 


Editorial 


Annual Meeting, Detroit, June 22 to 27, 1931. The program 
committee takes pleasure in announcing that the opening meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in the Ballroom of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel on the evening of Tuesday, June 23, will have as speakers 
distinguished citizens of Michigan and Dr. F. J. Kelly, chairman of 
the education section of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, who has chosen as his subject ““Home Enrichments to 
Education.” 

The chairmen of departments and divisions report good progress in 
the plans for their meetings, which will have added interest from the fact 
that this is the first year when the new organization of the Association 
can be fully tested in actual operation. 

More information about the meetings will be sent to members in the 
April Bulletin of the Association. The preliminary draft of the entire 
program will follow in the May Bulletin, while facts about hotels, railway 
rates, and other topics which need early attention were given in January. 

That our Michigan hostesses are actively at work preparing for our 
entertainment and comfort is proved by the January news-letter of the 
Michigan Home Economics Association. It is a “Hospitality Number” 
full of plans and suggestions. And by the way, the Michigan Association 
is next to the largest of those affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, being surpassed only by the New York State Home 
Economics Association. 


Detroit, 1701 to 1931. In thinking of the city to which home econo- 
mists will be turning next June, the principal fact which most of us 
recall is probably its enormous development since the advent of the auto- 
mobile industry. There are many other things about its past and 
present, however, which would increase its interest for the visitor. So, 
for those home economists with an appetite for dates and statistics, we 
quote the following facts from a list collected in 1929 by the Detroit 
Convention and Tourists’ Bureau. 


Detroit was founded in July, 1701, by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac. It is the 
oldest city in the United States between the Allegheny mountains and the New 
Mexico plains. Detroit was twice under the French and twice under the British 
flag, before coming under that of the United States. 
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Detroit has increased in population 100 per cent every 10 years for the last 100 
years and is now America’s fourth city. 
Detroit has 11 miles of river frontage and an area of 139 square miles. It is 576 


feet above the sea level. 

Detroit offers 100 different delightful lake trips, its steamships sailing to every 
port on the Great Lakes and one passing the city every three minutes during the 
season. All-day steamer rides on Detroit River, 20 cents. 

Detroit has over 2,200 manufacturing plants and 150 automobile accessory plants. 
One auto plant produced 8,000 cars perday. Seventy-five per cent of the autos in the 
United States are manufactured in Detroit and 90 per cent within a radius of 75 miles. 

Detroit has invested $25,000,000 in aircraft industries, with 57 concerns engaged in 
airplane manufacturing. It has a municipal airport, a Wayne County airport, and 
10 private landing fields, besides the Government port on Grosse Ile, Selfridge Field 
at Mt. Clemens, and the National Guard Field at River Rouge Park. 

The street railway and bus system owned by Detroit carries 503,502,133 pas- 


sengers annually. A six cent fare. 
Detroit has 234 public schools, 13 private, and 121 parochial; 7,199 public school 
teachers; 371,902 children of school age; and an annual educational appropriation of 


$25,124,063. 
Detroit has 50 public parks and two zoological gardens, Belle Isle, 825 acres, being 


considered the most beautiful island park in the world. 


Public School Home Economics and the Economic Crisis. Pub- 
lic school instruction in home economics—in the present emergency as 
during the war—is proving an excellent medium for getting helpful facts 
and practices over to many families throughout the country. An edi- 
torial in the January JourNAL told how the women’s division of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Employment had appealed to 
home economics teachers for assistance in its efforts both to relieve dis- 
tress and to explain what those more fortunate could do to improve the 
economic situation. It is a satisfaction to report that home economists 
all over the land have risen to the occasion, and to include in this issue 
descriptions of several school projects developed wholly or in part to meet 
the special situation. 

Miss Jonas’s account (pages 345 to 347) of how she and Miss Anderson 
managed at short notice and at a most inconvenient period of the year 
to have their high school classes work out actual meals and menus from 
the minimum cost food lists sent out by the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, shows how a home economics department can rise 
to a practical emergency and how the sense of doing something real may 
more than make up to the pupils for the liberties taken with educational 
theory. Miss Hambach’s account of her course in household finance 
(pages 350 to 351) shows that at several points it was specially adapted 
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to the present economic stringency, as does also Miss McDougall’s in- 
teresting unit in money management (pages 347 to 350). And needless 
to say, the JouRNAL itself had the emergency in mind when it assembled 
these papers in the same issue with Dr. Bigelow’s theoretical discussion 
of family expenditures (pages 325 to 332), Miss Cook’s appeal for more 
attention to methods of household buying (pages 333 to 336) and Miss 
James’s demonstration of how an apartment can be furnished for “next 
to nothing” (pages 351 to 353). 

Equally encouraging accounts have come in from other sections, un- 
fortunately more than can be specially described. A few will serve to 
show how wide-spread, varied, and ingenious the cooperation is. 

A recent Louisiana news-letter carries such head-lines as, ‘Then and 
Now: Then—father’s old suit, Now—Lillian’s new suit,” and, “Running 
a business without records is like running a clock without hands.” The 
conservation of tangible resources is encouraged in a Chicago school by 
thrift booklets, which remind one of the Treasury’s war-time “Thrift 
Leaflets,” and which were printed by high school students for distribu- 
tion among their peers. From Mrs. Eva Morse in Omaha, Nebraska, 
comes a school skit inspired by a real family’s discussion about adopting 
a budget. The dialogue emphasizes the need for careful analysis of 
spending plans if the necessities and legitimate desires of all members of 
the family are to be financial possibilities. From Trumansburg, New 
York, Miss Hastie reports that a high school class has assumed tem- 
porary responsibility of a neglected first-grade youngster, thereby re- 
lieving his need and giving themselves the best of incentives to learn 
about child care, personality development, economical clothing, and the 
way to avoid malnutrition. In cooperation with the Red Cross, home 
economics classes in various sections are reported to be serving to school 
children a hot luncheon dish. 

In Arkansas, as in other drought areas, the most critical community 
problem is to provide adequate nourishment for all. Miss Kent, state 
supervisor of home economics, reports that home economics classes have 
worked out food budgets based on the cost of food available in their own 
community and its estimated pantry reserves. In all such work it is, 
of course, vitally important to make sure that the suggested diets are 
adequate to prevent pellagra, whose prevalence in certain regions is a 
just cause of alarm. The weekly “market basket” suggestions issued 
to the press from the Bureau of Home Economics are always made with 
this in mind. Since we had the privilege of eating one of the demon- 
stration meals prepared in a Washington school in accordance with the 
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Bureau’s minimum cost food list (see pages 345 to 347) we can testify 
that its meat loaf, stuffed baked potato, creamed spinach, parker-house 
rolls (of cornmeal and flour mixture), and steamed graham pudding 
made a dinner which was appetizing and satisfying as well as adequate. 
We are also glad to say that the recipes used and many others equally 
good can be obtained from the Bureau of Home Economics. 

In some of the southern states, school gardens—happily called “peace 
gardens” in contrast to their war-time prototypes—are being started 
as promptly as the season allows and are another fine example of how the 
schools can take the lead in meeting the need for an adequate, varied, and 
yet inexpensive diet. 

Clothing classes in various schools have been helping to make and 
remodel garments for persons in need. Incidentally, the lack of clothing 
for the needy seems to be aggravated by the fact that many who usually 
give away their half-worn garments, now feel that they should keep them 
for their own use—and this in spite of the economist’s warning that the 
recovery of a community hinges on such stimulation of trade as would 
be given by buying new garments. 

Long after the peak of business depression has passed, need for wise 
buying, prevention of waste, and neighborly assistance will still persist. 
Teachers of home economics are likely to be asking themselves whether 
they have really been wise in considering thrift as important only in an 
emergency, or whether its principles and practices should not be given 
a more prominent place in regular home economics teaching. 


Child Care and Development in the Extension Program. How 
rapidly training for child care is finding its way into the cooperative exten- 
sion program was shown at a conference of extension specialists held at the 
United States Department of Agriculture, immediately after the White 
House Conference last November. As readers of an article by Alma H. 
Jones in the JourNnat for December, 1929, will remember, the begin- 
nings of the work hardly appeared before 1925. At present, nine states 
employ full-time and three part-time specialists in this subject, while 
four others are sufficiently interested to have sent representatives to 
the Washington Conference. 

During the two days of the conference, Edna E. Walls of Illinois served 
as chairman, and Grace E. Frysinger of the Office of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, as secretary. Anne E. 
Richardson, field worker in child development and parental education 
for the American Home Economics Association, was present by special 
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invitation. Topics considered included goals of the extension program 
in child development and parent education, content of programs, effec- 
tive means of organizing, methods in teaching, teaching devices, corre- 
lation of this project with other subject-matter projects, cooperation 
with other agencies engaged in this field, and implications of the White 
House Conference. The following excerpts from the report of the Con- 
ference as it was summarized for the January Extension Service Review 
will show how valuable were the discussions. 


The conference was conducted on a discussion basis, each person having well- 
defined responsibilities for presenting data and leading discussion or for summarizing 
the discussion of a major topic. 

Recognition was voiced as to the effective training given to children in many rural 
homes. The father, as well as the mother, was considered throughout the conference. 
Constructive suggestions for the normal child formed the basis of all discussions. 

Goals for the extension program in child development and parent education were 
first considered. The outstanding goals for the home were so outlined as to give to 
parents information that will develop a sense of confidence which will make possible 
the optimum development of the child and the parents, and to aid parents in creating 
a wholesome living environment for the child based upon affection and understanding. 

The need of having the community recognize its responsibility to the child was 
emphasized. The group voiced its recognition of the need for effective coordination 
of all agencies functioning in this subject-matter field in any given area—local, State, 
and national. 

Discussions of needs of the family from the viewpoint of the parents and from the 
viewpoint of the extension specialist developed the facts that recognition by parents 
of problems in child development usually grow out of specific problems, such as 
matters of discipline, habit formation, character or religious training, recreation, sex 
education, and sharing in family finance. 

The specialists indicated that additional needs of parents were to understand 
that the child’s behavior is largely a product of his environment, to have a more ob- 
jective attitude toward their children, and to learn more of the fundamental nature 
of the child and of the laws of learning. 

Efficient organization for carrying on this project, content of the program, meth- 
ods of teaching and correlation of this project with other home-economics projects, 
with other departments of the colleges, and with outside agencies were discussed. 

At present major emphasis in this project is given to habit formation, means of 
developing self-reliance, and educational play, while family relationships and the 
influence of heredity also are presented. The need was recognized of having State 
4-H club leaders and county club agents, as well as local leaders of 4-H club work, 
understand principles of child training. 


At its final session, the Conference formally recorded its desire for 
further research in child development in relation to rural conditions, for 
the addition of a specialist in the subject to the staff of the federal Office 
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of Cooperative Extension Work, and for the extension of the findings 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection to rural 
people through extension programs. All home economists will heartily 
echo these desires. 


Household Purchasing in Home Economics Classes. The use of 
standards, grades, specifications, or labels as guides to better household 
buying is a fairly new idea, even among home economists, and one which 
cannot yet be practically applied to all kinds of commodities. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the study reported by Miss Cook on pages 
333 to 336 showed little or no attention paid to the idea in school courses 
on household expenditures and money management. It is found in an 
increasing number of college courses, and there is no doubt that it will 
soon make its way into school discussions. In fact, it may already be 
included in some which failed to be reached by this by no means exhaus- 
tive study. If any schools are including the use of these helps among 
the suggestions given for the wise selection of household goods, the 
JouRNAL would be grateful to be told of them—why they happened to 
do it, how it is done, what special difficulties it presents, and how effective 
its results seem to be. 


Home Economics Research under the Purnell Act. The Pur- 
nell Act, which went into effect on July 1, 1925, provided increased 
federal funds for research in the agricultural experiment stations of the 
various states, and enlarged the field for such research. It made prac- 
tically the first appropriation of federal funds available for research in 
home economics; hence, a brief review of developments during the first 
five years of its operation seems worth giving. 

A general summary of work done under the Act was presented at the 
meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
at Washington last November by Dr. Walter H. Evans, acting chief of 
the Office of Experiment Stations, the branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which represents the Department in its relations 
to the stations, including the administration of the Purnell funds. Dr. 
Evans says that of 680 projects approved for the use of such funds in 
1925-26, 91 were in home economics, while of 1,221 projects in 1929-30, 
125 were in home economics. This means that home economics projects 
have increased about thirty-five per cent in number, but that their pro- 
portion to the total number of projects has declined from about thirteen 
to about ten per cent. The research in home economics has grown dur- 
ing the five years, but not as rapidly as the research in general. 
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The distribution of the home economics projects under states and sub- 
jects is thus summed up by Dr. Evans: 


At the time of the passage of the Purnell Act, home economics research received 
Federal support in only four States. In 1930, 125 projects in 44 States were receiving 
support from Purnell funds. These projects may be grouped under three heads, 
investigations in foods and nutrition, in home management, and in textiles and 
clothing. By far the greatest number of home economics projects are in foods and 
nutrition, a field in which there had been considerable development before the Purnell 
Act went into effect, and in which the methods for research had been formulated. 
The participation of a number of the experiment stations in the national cooperative 
project on Factors Affecting the Quality and Palatability of Meat has stimulated 
research in the field of home economics. Further studies of the dietary habits in 
different sections of the country have yielded significant and useful results. 

Home management studies were later in being developed and as a consequence few 
projects have been completed. Use-of-time studies on a fairly uniform plan have 
been undertaken by a number of stations. A comparison of the published results of 
three rather widely distributed station investigations has shown a surprising uni- 
formity in the distribution of the time of farm homemakers. An interesting fact 
brought out by studies at two stations was that the use of improved household equip- 
ment did not materially reduce the amount of time devoted to household tasks, but 
did tend to raise the standards of living. 

Research in textiles and clothing has been slowly developed at the stations, owing 
to the small number of trained workers that were available and the high cost of estab- 
lishing laboratories for textile research. Several stations have established textile 
laboratories and their research on phases of textiles and clothing should show impor- 
tant results. 

One of the promising signs for the future of home economics research is the recogni- 
tion that those who expect to take part in such work should be given more training 
in the fundamental sciences than is now included in general home economics courses. 
Several land-grant colleges have adapted their courses to meet this requirement. 


Research 


LOSS OF VITAMIN A DURING THE BAKING OF THIN BUTTER 
COOKIES! 


HELEN T. PARSONS, INA STEVENSON, IVA MULLEN, AND CAROLYN HORN 
Department of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The desirability of more exact knowledge concerning the stability of 
vitamin A in butter-rich foods, when subjected to ordinary household 
processes of baking, was suggested in a public lecture by Daniels (1) in 
which she described her utilization of butter cookies as carriers of vitamin 
A in difficult feeding cases among children. The problem was under- 
taken in this laboratory, an ordinary ice-box cookie recipe being chosen 
because of its high butter content and because the thinness of the cookies 
and the high cooking temperature offered a severe test of the degree of 
oxidation possible in this general type of baked product. Preliminary 
experiments showed that the baked cookies retained significant amounts 
of vitamin A (2). 

Preparation of the Cookies. The portions of ingredients, adapted from 
a standard recipe, were weighed out each time in the preparation of the 
cookie dough, as follows: 32 grams or 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar; 63 
grams or 4 tablespoonfuls of butter; 28 grams of egg white, the white of 
one egg; and 95 grams or 12 tablespoonfuls of flour. The yolk of the egg 
was carefully separated from the white to guard against an extraneous 
source of vitamin A. June butter of one uniform lot, manufactured and 
stored by the dairy department of the University of Wisconsin, was used. 
A fresh preparation of cookie dough was mixed every second week and 
stored in a tightly closed container in an electric refrigerator. Only the 
central portions of the mass of dough were used in weighing out doses for 
feeding. Fresh cookies were baked once a week. Fifteen grams of 
dough were weighed on an analytical balance, placed inside a cookie 
cutter two and one half inches in diameter resting on a baking sheet, and 
pressed to a uniform thickness with a small pestle. An oven tempera- 
ture of 320°F. was maintained during the 10 minutes of baking by means 
of an oven thermostat and was checked by means of a calibrated oven 


! Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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thermometer read through the glass door of the oven. Thirty to sixty 
seconds were required to regain this temperature after placing the baking 
sheet in the oven. Because of the thinness of the cookies, attempts to 
ascertain their exact temperature were unsatisfactory. They were dis- 
tinctly brown when taken from the oven. Tests showed that if the 
cookies were allowed to cool for 15 minutes at room temperature and 
were then pulverized in a mortar and kept tightly sealed in small alumi- 
num weighing pans, practically no shift in weight occurred thereafter, 
even though the pans were opened for removing doses. Thus, a factor 
could be calculated at once after each baking, for determining the dosage 
of the individual baked cookies equivalent to a given weight of dough. 
The pulverized baked cookies were stored at room temperature except 
during hot weather, when they were placed in an electric refrigerator. 

Methods of Determining Vitamin A Content. Rats weighing between 
40 and 45 grams and usually from 21 to 24 days of age were used in the 
experiments. The stock diet at the time of the selection of the young 
rats was not so uniform as for previous work in this laboratory inasmuch 
as changes were necessary after the present experiment was begun be- 
cause the modifications (3, 4) of Sherman’s and of Steenbock’s stock 
rations in use in this laboratory had proved unsatisfactory for repeated 
reproduction. Five per cent of butter fat was added to each of these 
modifications, and a further modification containing 2 per cent of yeast 
and 10 of wheat germ, devised by House, Nelson, and Haber, (5) was 
also used. The additional butter fat was withheld from the rations 
when the young had reached the age of 14 days, to ascertain whether the 
vigor of the mother rats could be increased without appreciably increas- 
ing the storage of vitamin A by the young. 

The vitamin-A low basal ration consisted of the following: purified 
casein 18 per cent, salt mixture 4 per cent, agar 2 per cent, irradiated 
yeast 8 per cent, cooked cornstarch 68 per cent. The salt mixture was 
that of Osborne and Mendel (6). One per cent of olive oil replaced an 
equal weight of dextrin in the ration fed to 43 of the rats to test the effects 
noted by Nelson and Jones (7). 

Commercial casein was purified by extracting with hot 95 per cent alco- 
hol for 50 hours and heating for one week at 98°C. in a drying oven, and 
was then pulverized. Vitamin D was supplied by irradiating the yeast 
for 10 minutes at a distance of 18 inches, under a Cooper Hewitt ultra 
violet lamp. Commercial cornstarch was cooked in boiling distilled 
water until translucent, was dried and pulverized. 

The method of testing for vitamin A was that of Steenbock and Coward 
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(8). Distinct ophthalmia with bareness, swelling, and inflammation of 
the lids, was taken as the criterion for beginning the feeding of doses. 
It would not have been possible to use the cessation of growth without 
ophthalmia as the criterion inasmuch as many of the rats continued to 
gain in weight up to the time of the occurrence of pronounced sore eyes. 
Accurately weighed portions of the materials to be tested were fed three 
times a week in separate containers for a period of 60 days. At critical 
stages of depletion, observations on the condition of the rats were re- 
corded concisely each day, and never at longer intervals than every 
third day. At the end of the feeding period both the appearance of the 
eyes and the autopsy findings for each animal were classified according to 
4 degrees of intensity of signs of infections. A indicates absence of prac- 
tically all signs of infection; D indicates the most serious degrees of in- 
volvements as found in the negative control experiment. B and C range 
between these two. While these divisions were necessarily to some degree 
arbitrary they were not subjective, in that at least two laboratory workers 
scored the findings and rarely showed any differences in judgment. In 
obtaining percentages of groups of rats, the grades for eye symptoms and 
autopsy findings were entered as separate units for each. This ac- 
counts for a few small percentages in the table on page 369. 

The sizes of daily portions of the materials to be tested were deter- 
mined by taking as the maximum dose that weight of cookie dough (270 
mg.) which contained 80 mg. of butter, a quantity which had previously 
been found to be adequate for growth and recovery from eye symptoms 
in the case of University of Wisconsin butter. This amount was succes- 
sively reduced by 50 per cent, giving the series 270, 140,? 70, and 35 mg. 
For a later experiment, 140 mg. was reduced by 25, 30, 35, and 40 per 
cent, forming the series 105, 98, 91, and 84 mg. 

Results. The first transient symptoms of ophthalmia were observed 
in many of the rats about the twenty-sixth day. The average interval 
for depletion before dosage was begun was 42 days. No increase in this 
period was observed in the group whose mothers had received additional 
butter fat. No measurable effects resulted from the incorporation of 
1 per cent of olive oil in the basal ration. Therefore, neither of these 
factors is mentioned in the table of results, inasmuch as distribution in 
the check groups was consistent. 

It will be noted in column 4 of the table that the mortality rate in the 
groups of rats receiving doses smaller than 140 mg. is striking. In addi- 


? The reduction of 48 per cent from 270 mg. to 140 mg. was assumed arbitrarily for 
convenience, 
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tion to the number which died before the completion of the 60-day test 
period, many other rats stopped growing or began to lose weight rapidly 
about the middle of the period, although they may have made substantial 
gains in the first weeks. It was necessary, therefore, to calculate the 
rate of gain for the rats which had been fed the smaller doses, for a 3-week 
instead of a 60-day period. The estimations of recovery from infections 
listed in column 8, however, are for the end of the 60-day period or at 
the time of the death of the animal. Sherman and Stiebeling (9) find 
that a test period of 5 weeks gives a higher average gain per week than 
does a period of 8 weeks with the possibility that complicating factors 
may be more completely avoided in measurements of vitamin A. 


Comparison of the effects of feeding various sized doses of cookie dough, of baked cookie, of butter, 
and of basal ration alone on the rate of growth of rats and degree of their recovery from 


infections 
AVERAGE GAIN 
WEIGHT AVERAGE | IN BODY WEIGHT 
MATERIAL FED oF mats 
OR 
weeks | peri 
mg. grams grams | grams | percent | per cent 
eee 270 6 0 99 13.8; 9.9] 100 100 
270 4 0 92 12.6 | 10.8 75 100 
140 15 0 85 11.2} 9.0 60 90 
Cookie dough......... 84 12 16 105 5.8 54 88 
70 24 25 99 5.0 10 47 
35 4 75 96 1.8 12 25 
270 4 0 83 12.7 9.2 88 100 
140 15 0 85 8.9 6.5 53 97 
P 105 16 19 110 6.0 32 85 
Baked cookie.......... ( 98 16 13 103 5.4 2? 93 
91 18* 39* 100* 4.8* 26 61 
{ 70 4 50 101 2.2 12 50 
Basal ration only....... 10 100 0 0 


* Three of this group of 18 rats died before the twenty-first day and hence are not included 
in columns 5 and 6. 


** See explanation under “Method.” 

It may be seen from the table that for the relatively short period of 21 
days, the rate of gain is very well gradated to dosage. This gradation 
is brought out more clearly in the accompanying graph. Inasmuch as 
140 mg. of cookie is so nearly an adequate level of intake of vitamin B, 270 
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mg. results in relatively little increase of growth over this, and hence is 
not within the range of gradation. Most, but not all, of the differences 
found in growth between the different levels fed are significant when meas- 
ured for the probable error of the difference. When the difference in the 
amounts of cookie fed represents a reduction of 25 per cent or more (as 
for example between the levels of 140 and 105 mg.) the significance ratio 


D 
for the differences in gains in weight (>) is, with two exceptions, over 


3, and in these two exceptions is over 2. When, however, the difference 
is less than 25 per cent (as for example between 98 and 91 mg.) the 
significance ratio is less than 2. 

Comparing the levels of doses, therefore, that are thus found to be 
significant, it is seen that the destruction of vitamin A is definitely less 
than 50 per cent inasmuch as growth, life span, and the degree of recovery 
from infections are distinctly greater on 270 mg. of baked cookie than on 
140 mg. of dough; on 140 mg. of cookie than on 70 mg. of dough; and on 
70 mg. of cookie than on 35 mg. of dough. Moreover, the rates of growth 
on 140 mg. and 70 mg., respectively, of cookie are seen to lie approximately 
half way between the growth rates on doses of dough which are the same 
size and those which are 50 per cent less in amount than each of these. 
This would indicate about a 25 per cent loss of vitamin A. This is 
borne out by the fact that 105 mg. of baked cookie gives measurably 
better growth than the 70 mg. of dough which represents a 33 per cent 
reduction in dosage. Although the differences in the rates of growth 
resulting from the remaining levels of dosage might not perhaps be con- 
sidered significant, they furnish contributory evidence, at least, in that 
growth on 70 mg. of dough nearly coincides with the average between 
that on 91 and 98 mg. of cookie; and growth on 84 mg. of dough approxi- 
mates closely that on 105 mg. of cookie, again indicating a destruction 
of a fourth or a fifth of the vitamin-A content during baking. 

It is evident from an inspection of columns 8 and 9 of the table that 
the recovery from infections is rather closely comparable in any two 
groups fed the same given dose of cookie dough and of baked cookie 
respectively. This indicates a relatively slight destruction of vitamin 
A. However, as the recovery from infections is not so closely gradated 
to dosage as is the rate of growth, it is less easy to assign a numerical 
value to the degree of loss of vitamin A on the former basis, although it 
is probably the more specific and trustworthy criterion of the response 
of the animals to vitamin A dosage. 

The reason for the relative failure in growth of the groups on the lower 
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doses is not entirely clear. Practically no cases of delayed response to 
dosage were observed, for nearly all of the animals showed appreciable 
growth during the first weeks. Whether the cause for the general down- 
ward trend of the curves during the latter half of the period is entirely 
the presence of intercurrent infections is not clear. Some relative de- 
ficiency in the basal ration may be a factor in intensifying the unfavor- 
able response of the animals under the handicap of the infection. It will 


COOKIE DOUGH 
140 


BAKED COOKIE 
140 


~ 


a 
z 


35 


35 70 140 
MILLIGRAMS OF COOKIE IN DAILY DOSE 


GrRowTH OF RATs ON VARYING AMOUNTS OF COOKIE DouGH AND BAKED COOKIE, 
SHOWING GRADATION OF GROWTH TO DOSAGE 


be noted that the contrast in the response to growth of the 3-weeks’ 
period and the 60-day period is greater in the groups where either butter 
or baked cookie was fed at 270 mg. level than where cookie dough was 
fed. Coward (10) has called attention to the difference in growth re- 
sponse when different preparations of purified casein are incorporated in 
the basal ration. Morgan (11) has reported that proteins show a heat 
destruction of the amino acids histidin and lysin, on toasting. It may be 
that the slightly browned casein used in this experiment does not furnish, 
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at an 18 per cent level, an entirely adequate supply of certain amino acids 
during the (approximately) 100-day period required for the test. It 
might be possible that the flour and egg white in the raw cookie dough 
are able to supplement this amino acid mixture to an extent that the 
browned cookie or the butter does not. 

Summary. The loss of vitamin-A content of thin butter cookies dur- 
ing the process of baking to a light brown color for 10 minutes in an oven 
with a temperature of 320°F., and during a subsequent storage period 
of not more than 5 days has been studied. A comparison of the recover- 
ies from infections in the various groups of animals shows that destruction 
of the vitamin A of the cookies is not extensive. If resumption of growth 
is taken as the criterion a loss of from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
original vitamin-A content is indicated. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant 
and Child. By ARNOLD GESELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 322, $2.25. 

Gesell has a charming and somewhat 
indescribable atmosphere in his books 
which renders them pleasantly readable 
even to those whose technical back- 
ground is relatively limited. He is a 
master of the art of drawing meaning out 
of the past. Those who visit his lab- 
oratory and see his collection of old 
pictures of children will appreciate the 
use which he has made of them in this 
his newest book. There is a section 
devoted to these pictures and an analysis 
of the differences which are revealed by 
them of the life of the early American 
child and the child of today. He guides 
the reader to a realization of the meaning 
which these pictures can have without 
the addition of elaborate word explana- 
tions. The early attitudes toward dis- 
cipline are shown in an exceedingly vivid 
way by the use of quaint pictures and 
verses amplifying their meaning from an 
old book for children. The severity of 
the old discipline is strikingly revealed 
in a few words. As he says in regard to 
one of these pictures, “Engraver and 
rhymer write in solemn rebuke, 


‘O, you idle thoughtless Boys, 

Wasting thus life’s early bloom, 
Throwing thus your time away, 
E’en in presence of the tomb.’ ” 


Gesell’s genius for the interpretation 
of the past is also indicated by his descrip- 


tions of the early ideas toward children 
in his discussion of the infant and parent 
in the eighteenth century. Susannah 
Wesley, that righteous mother of the 
Methodist church, is here disclosed in 
some respects as a very modern and ade- 
quate parent in her attitudes toward 
training children and toward the prob- 
lem of functioning and conducting her 
home according to the best traditions 
and thought of a generation whose ideas 
of parent-child relationship and child 
guidance were restricted and inadequate. 
The difficulties which she had to face 
strike one with a realization of the tre- 
mendous gain which our generation has 
attained in personal freedom, especially 
that of women and children. 

In his pleasant way, Gesell has led us 
in this book through the maze of early 
thoughts on the meaning of childhood to 
the present age of great interest and 
exaggerated self-consciousness of the 
problems parents face in child-rearing. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the: 
section dealing with parent-child relation- 
ships. In a clear, colorful way, Gesell 
has brought out the essence of the factors. 
which make for happy, adequate develop-. 
ment in childhood. The details which 
clutter up so many books on the subject 
are tellingly omitted and the meaning is 
developed as to the importance in the 
child’s life of the factor of the parent- 
child relationship. ‘We have,” he says, 
“tended to make an abstraction of the 
child. In a certain sense ‘the child,’ as 
such, does not, can not, exist. No 
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matter what his hereditary endowment, 
no matter how strong his impulse to live, 
we can not conceive how he would have 
any personality growth at all, except 
for his reactions to the persons who care 
for him. The roots of that mental 
growth reach into other human beings.” 

Of relatively less interest, especially 
to those who are already familiar with 
Gesell’s other writings, are the sections 
describing the technical services now 
available as an aid to parents in their 
task of guiding the child’s mental growth. 
To those who have not followed Gesell 
in his development of this subject, the 
description of what medicine, psychology, 
and the other sciences have to offer to 
parents should be of real help since they 
give in brief Gesell’s point of view of the 
many different aspects of the science of 
child development.—RACHEL STUTSMAN, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Financing the Consumer. By Evans 
CiarK. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1930, pp. 358, $3.50. 

The author estimates that the average 
family in this country borrows at least 
once every other year. Many of these 
loans are sought because of dire necessity, 


"due to the inability of the low-income 


family to meet such emergencies as sick- 
ness, death, birth, or unemployment. 
The arrangements by which such credit 
is granted, therefore, are of great interest 
to all persons interested in family well- 
being, and especially to those in the field 
of home economics who are concerned 
with family finances. As the author 
says: “Mass finance is still a dark con- 
tinent in terms of public knowledge”; 
hence, this book fills a real need by sur- 
veying the field of consumer credit and 
pointing out the need for future investi- 
gations to provide facts now lacking. 
There is a brief discussion of install- 
ment credit and of each of the types of 
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agencies making small loans—unlicensed 
lenders, pawnbrokers, personal finance 
companies, industrial banks, personal 
loan departments of banks, credit unions, 
remedial loan societies, axias, and em- 
ployers’ plans. Such data as are avail- 
able on charges, costs, and profits are 
reviewed. One of the points stressed is 
that the interest rates quoted are often 
misleading so that the consumer does not 
realize that he may pay as high as 480 
per cent per year for his loan. The au- 
thor urges that small loan agencies be 
given the status of semi-public utilities, 
subject to public control, licensed, and 
compelled to furnish financial reports. 
They should be forced to follow a uniform 
method of computing interest charges, 
and these rates should be published in 
the loan contract. Readers will be es- 
pecially grateful for the appendix which 
furnishes a bibliography and a method 
of calculating what rate of interest the 
borrower actually pays.—Day Monroe, 
College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


Child Health. By Mrs. Norma SELBERT. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1931, pp. 261, $1.60. 

A companion volume to the author’s 
“Home Care of the Sick” and an at- 
tempt to present, in a book of pocket 
size, ‘‘a concise syllabus of the foremost 
thought of the day in educational meth- 
ods, procedures and content applied to 
child health—its engendering, preserva- 
tion, and wholesome promotion, even to 
adolescence.” 


The Management of Young Children. By 
E. Bratz and HEten Bort. 
New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 354, $3.00. 

A book for parents in which two well- 
known members of the staff of St. George’s 

School for Child Study, University of 
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Toronto, attempt to present child train- 
ing asa process educative for both parents 
and children, to “‘weave together on this 
pattern a number of topics of practical 
interest to parents,”’ and in so doing, to 
focus attention “upon a constructive 
program of training which begins at 
birth, anticipates difficulties in the child’s 
path, expects a number of mistakes, but 
refrains from emphasizing these, con- 
centrating rather on providing educative 
experience for the child.” 


Yankee Notions. By HENRY TURNER 
Bartey. Cambridge: Washburn & 
Thomas, 1929, pp. 243, $2.50. 
Delightful observations and cogita- 

tions on children and parents, homes and 

schools, work and leisure, by a nationally 
recognized leader in art education. His 
realization of the educational value of 
wisely directed home experience, to- 
gether with his wide culture and delicious 
humor, should make it good reference 
reading in courses in family relationships. 


Eatand Grow Thin. The Mahdah Menus. 
New edition, enlarged and revised. 
With a preface by VANCE THomMPsSON 
and an introduction by LEon Patrick. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1931, pp. 135, $1.00. 

The revision of a book first published 
in 1914, which presents a system of diet 
(including some recipes) for reducing 
body fat, on the principle that “fat 
foods make fat and lean foods make 
for leanness.” Milk is listed among 
forbidden foods as containing 4 per 
cent fat and 5 per cent carbohydrates. 


Natural Gas, America’s Fastest Growing 
Industry. By J. C. YOuNGBERG. 
San Francisco: Schwabacher-Frey 
Company, 1930, pp. 185, $2.50. 

A brief description of the beginnings of 
the natural gas industry and its recent 
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rapid rise as a result of technical develop- 
ments, especially in pipe-line engineering, 
together with more detailed information 
regarding some of the more important 
companies concerned. Written mainly 
from the point of view of the investor, but 
including a few data regarding distribu- 
tion, cost, and characteristics of natural 
gas which are of interest to consumers. 


City Noise. The Reportof the Commission 
Appointed by Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Commissioner of Health, to Study Noise 
in New York City and to Develop Means 
of Abating It. Edited by Epwarp F. 
Brown, ef al. New York: Noise 
Abatement Commission, Department 
of Health, 1930, pp. 308. 

The technical reports of a study made 
in 1929, together with popular accounts 
of its purpose and the relation between 
noise and well-being. 


History of Secondary Education. A 
Study in the Development of Liberal 
Education. By I. L. KANDEL. New 
York: Houghton Miffiin Company, 
1930, pp. 577, $3.50. 

The outcome of a course of study given 
by the author at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, this volume reviews 
the history of secondary education from 
classic times to the present. Special 
attention is paid to recent developments 
in France, Germany, England, and the 
United States and to the attempts of these 
European countries to democratize their 
systems of secondary education without 
injuring its value in producing leaders 
for national life. 


Education on the Air. First Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Edited by JosepHine H. MacLatcuy. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1930, pp. 400, $3.00. 

The status, difficulties, and possibili- 
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ties of the use of radio in education appear 
clearly in this collection of papers and 
discussions from the first Institute for 
Education by Radio held at Ohio State 
University last summer through the 
generosity of the Payne Fund. Articles 
bearing most directly on home economics 
are perhaps “Contributions of Radio to 
Informal Adult Education” by Morse 
Salisbury and “Parental Education by 
Radio” by Jessie Allen Charters; but 
many others would be helpful to home 
economists concerned with radio. 


Health Education. A Program for Public 
Schools and Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. Report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association; Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1930, pp. 251, 
cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 

So much significant progress has been 
made in the subjects treated in this im- 
portant report since its publication in 
1924, that the Joint Health Committee 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association 
in 1929 appointed a technical advisory 
committee to revise it thoroughly. The 
present revision, like the original, was 
prepared under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood. 


Principles of Home Nursing. A Text- 
book for College Students. By Emma 
Louise Mous. Third edition thor- 
oughly revised, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1931, pp. 303, 
$2.00. 

A book for college students of hygiene 
or home economics, prospective teachers, 
and parents, first published in 1923, and 
now revised by the addition of material 
on maternity, nursing, infant care, and 
the prevention of contagious disease. 
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Social Work Year Book, 1929. Edited by 
Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930, pp. 600, $4.00. 
The first of a proposed series of annual 

volumes intended to record the efforts 

of organized agencies to deal with social 
problems and conditions in the United 

States. In Part I, topical articles by 

recognized authorities describe many 

such efforts, one of these papers, “‘Visit- 
ing Housekeepers and Home Economists” 
by Florence Nesbitt, having been printed 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for 

January, 1931. In Part II, national 

agencies are listed and classified for easy 

reference. 


Manual on Research and Reports. With 
Special A pplication to Investigations in 
the Field of Business, Economics, dnd 
Public Affairs. By the Committee on 
Research of the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance, Dart- 
mouth College. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1931, pp. 
108, $1.25. 

“Plain and practical directions in the 
procedure of investigating a subject and 
presenting the material in written form.” 
Well-selected, well-arranged material use- 
ful to workers in almost any field. 


Abstracts of Theses. Science Series, 
Volume VII, Ogden Graduate School of 
Science. Submitted to the Graduate 
Faculty of the University of Chicago 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
September 1928-June 1929. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931, 
pp. 484, $3.00. 

The theses summarized in this volume 
include one from the department of home 
economics and household administration, 
“The Effect of Body Build on the Specific 
Dynamic Action of Protein in Dogs” by 
Rebekah Monaghan Gibbons. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The nursery school in developing friend- 
liness, Louisa C. WAGONER. Am. 
Childhood 16, No. 6 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
16-17, 62 +. 

Careful observation in the nursery 
school offers evidence that the interest of 
young children in each other is impelling 
and the basis of social relationship. In- 
nate personality traits make the acquisi- 
tion of skill in friendship easy or difficult, 
but all types need opportunity to experi- 
ence, early in life, association with con- 
temporaries, collaboration, a readiness to 
give and take, and easy adaptation to 
varying situations. 


Preschool personality research, RutH R. 
Pearson. Am. J. Sociol. 36, No. 4 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 584-595. 

Granting present technics to be inade- 
quate, research into human nature 
through study of the preschool child 
yields rich return because the younger 
the individual studied the less complex 
the record. Clews are needed for the 
study of individual differences in iden- 
tical environment, differences of cultural 
pattern, and reactions to social contact. 


The fairy-tale in the machine age, ELsa 
H. Naumsurc. Child Study 8, No. 6 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 178-179. 

Granting that a child should be allowed 
what it craves, the following questions 
should be answered in determining a 
policy as to fairy-tales: Shall we give 
children material from outworn beliefs 
and then spend hours disillusioning them? 
What significance has the fairy-tale in 
the life of a child in an age of machines, 
radios, and talkies? Can it be inter- 
preted to help meet new conditions? 


The voice of the child, C. E. SEASHORE. 
Childhood Educ. 7, No. 6 (1931, Feb.) 
p. 236. 

Speech is an index if not an element of 
character learned through imitation and 
set very early in the child’s life. Every 
normal child may and should develop a 
beautiful voice because it contributes to 
self-confidence and desirable social 
contacts. 


The child’s own purposeful activities, 
Ruta Lovurse Bristor. Childhood 
Educ.7, No.6(1931, Feb.) pp. 287-291. 
The child learns best in early years by 

trying out life as he sees it about him, and 
in so doing comes to think, solve prob- 
lems, talk vigorously and intelligently, 
gain new concepts, and weigh the ideas 
of others. 


Emotion in family life, E. Lez Vincent. 
Hygeia 9, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
121-126. 

Many factors upon which normal child 
development depends are of necessity 
varied and uncontrollable; nevertheless, 
regardless of the social-economic status 
of the family, the emotional setting in the 
home can and should be controlled. 
Whatever the place of each child in the 
family, whether first, last, middle, or only 
child, it carries potential dangers to his 
personality development which parents 
can deal with intelligently through sci- 
entific study of the situation. Harmony 
and disharmony between parents, their 
attitude toward the responsibility of 
parenthood, and their general philosophy 
of life are reflected in the development 
of their child. More directly is this 
influenced by the amount and kind of 
love and discipline the parents give; the 
child’s relation to other children in the 
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family; and his experiences in the school, 
church, and community. 


Creative listening, GRacE VAN Dyke 

More. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 19, No. 

9 (1930, Dec.) pp. 297-298. 

Since after school years most persons 
participate in music by listening rather 
than by performing and since music is 
valuable in developing the emotional life, 
children should be taught to listen to 
music actively and with discrimination, 
to catch the rhythm, to recognize the 
beauty of matching tones, and to enjoy 
musical phrases and meters. 


Training little children in safe habits, 
Apa Hart Arutt. Nat'l Safety Coun- 
cil Transactions 3, (1930) pp. 227-231. 
Training in safety habits should make 

the child feel safe in any place because 

he knows how to conduct himself to be 
safe. Hence, education in this field 
should concern itself with the spread of 
knowledge and practices designed to 
minimize the precariousness of the pres- 
ent-day world. Small children are best 
trained for safety through frequent prac- 
tice of correct procedure, under protec- 
tion until they give evidence of discretion. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Why do children lie, Franz ALEXANDER. 
Child Study 8, No. 6 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 162-165. 

The lies of childhood are grouped 
according to the following motives: to 
please adults; to change the real situation 
to that of unfulfilled wishes; to escape 
mental distress (as by bragging); to 
relieve an emotional condition where 
guilt and punishment are interchangeable 
releases for repressed, condemned wishes; 
and to escape immediate difficulty. 
Adults who are ignorant of the psy- 
chology of childhood and who superim- 
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pose excessive restrictions without pleas- 
urable recompense will drive a child into 
a fearful, hostile attitude toward his 
environment out of which he may at- 
tempt to lie his way. 


Spank it out, GARRY C. Myers. Forum 
85, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 88-91. 
Since children must be taught to avoid 

specific dangers, to handle property with 
reasonable care, and to consider the feel- 
ings and rights of others, the author 
would establish habits of restraint very 
early by means of one adult warning “no,” 
followed, if ignored, by a spanking severe 
enough to record itself on the child’s 
innermost nervous system and promptly 
administered after the offense. Having 
established fundamental inhibitions be- 
fore the child is three years of age, parents 
will find boundless opportunity to asso- 
ciate with their child without warping 
his developing personality. 


Some principles in the treatment of 
behavior problems in children, LANSON 
G. Lowry, J. Nerv. Ment. Diseases 73, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 62-65. 
Treatment recommended for behavior 

problems in children involves the manipu- 
lation of things and people in the child’s 
environment and should consider the 
future, as well as the present. Home 
attitudes (especially the mother’s), faulty 
home training engendered of ignorance 
of child psychology and the proper treat- 
ment due to childhood, and the reflection 
of emotional conflicts between parents 
may build up conflicts and complexes 
in the child which prevent natural devel- 
opment of his personality. 


Maternal over-protection and rejection, 
Davip M. Levy. J. Nerv. Ment. Dis- 
eases 73, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 65-70. 
The findings in an analysis of maternal 

over-protection in the cases of twenty 
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“wanted” children, shows that it tends 
to yield an aggressive-egocentric or sub- 
missive-effeminate child and may result 
in unwholesome contact, prolongation of 
infantile care, lack or excess of maternal 
control, and prevention of independent 
behavior. 


Mental hygiene, Greorce B. LAKE. 
Med. J. & Rec. 133, No. 2 (1931, Jan. 
21) pp. 56-59. 

Mental health deals only with the 
psychic, but implies good food, system- 
atic work, suitable exercise, and useful 
education on the physical-intellectual 
side. Prime essentials are understand- 
ing parents who inculcate in the child 
self-discipline, independence, and a 
sense of responsibility; banishment of 
fears through knowledge; elimination of 
selfishness through interest in others; 
acquisition of a philosophy of life, a sense 
of humor, a set of creative activities; and 
experience involving daily exercise of the 
critical thought process towards an 
accurate interpretation of the world. 


Food prejudices, T. SWANN HARDING, 
Med. J. & Rec. 133, No. 2 (1931, Jan. 
21) pp. 67-70. 

Investigations of food prejudices lead 
to the conclusion that parents should 
serve to their children as wide a variety 
of foods as possible, regardless of personal 
tastes, and avoid inflicting their own 
prejudices upon the judgments of 
childhood. 


The teacher-child relationship, ARNOLD 
GesELL. Understanding the Child 1, 


No. 1 (1931, Jan.) p. 9. 

The parent-child relationship is the 
most powerful single factor in determin- 
ing the child’s state of mental health. 
Children who show evidence of faulty 
home environment may be helped by the 
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teacher who has established a wholesome 
teacher-child relationship, similar in 
many elements to that between parent 
and child. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Going to school, MABEL R. GOODLANDER. 
Child Study 8, No. 5 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
133-134, 145. 

Parents should feel responsibility to 
select for the child a school where the 
guiding policies of education are in line 
with their own, and should, through 
joint organizations, personal conferences, 
class visits, records, and cooperation in 
mechanical matters, establish team work 
which may spare the child the disin- 
tegrating influence of conflicting effort 
and divergent standards of home and 
school. 


Individualizing the child within the 
family, ExizABETH ALLEN. Family 
11, No. 10 (1931, Feb.) pp. 307-313. 
Parents cannot be impartial in their 

attitudes toward their children, and are 
rarely conscious of the attitudes. Com- 
mon identification patterns lead to im- 
partiality and vice versa. The oldest 
son may substitute to the mother for 
affection her husband denies her. A 
child is sometimes identified with a 
parent’s childhood and the latter’s unful- 
filled desires may inspire laxity of dis- 
cipline and lavish gifts for the child. A 
mother who rejects her husband may also 
reject the child because of resemblance 
to the father. An unwanted child may 
awaken a feeling of guilt and hence be 
spoiled by over-attention. 


Parent-child relationship, E. V. Emery. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 23, No. 1 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 78-88. 

Although essentially biological, the 
parent-child relationship includes social- 
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psychological factors since parenthood 
carries responsibility to society for the 
child’s action until he becomes a self- 
controlling individual. Parental atti- 
tudes are well established towards the 
child before he is born, although upon 
arrival his size, looks, or sex influence his 
acceptance or rejection. The child’s 
long period of dependency explains the 
role insecurity plays in man’s affective 
life. He learns to need others only to 
become independent of others. Parents 
must paradoxically love and care for the 
child and yet set him free. Man’s pri- 
mary urges, also, conflict. His desire for 
intimate companionship and to reproduce 
his kind is only slightly weaker than his 
desire for the preservation and develop- 
ment of self. Such conflict introduces 
into the parent-child relationship unde- 
sirable attitudes and patterns typified by 
child-rejection, jealousy, and over-protec- 
tion. This relationship should help the 
child to socialize his primary urges and 
modify them to make contribution to 
society. 


Problem Children, Inc., BEULAH AMON. 
New Repub. 65, No. 845 (1931, Feb.) 


pp. 347-349. 
The amusing story is told of an 
imaginary but by no means improbable 


“racket” worked on the parents of “‘prob- 
lem children” by a shrewd woman in a 
prosperous suburban community. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Normal child development, James L. 
McCartney. Conn. Health Bull. 44, 
No. 12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 313-314. 

The author has collected undisputed 
indications of the development of the 
normal child and from these has charted 
the growth and interests to be anticipated 
at various age levels, by means of which 
the attainments of an individual child 
may be checked. 
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Home and the adolescent, Doris M. 
Opium. Hosp. Soc. Service 23, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 50-56. 

Adolescence involves difficult adjust- 
ment to intellectual and bodily changes 
and often to environmental changes, as 
in leaving home for wage earning or col- 
lege. Hence, the stabilizing influence 
of the right home relationship is highly 
important during this period. Evidence 
of family solidarity; assurance of sym- 
pathy for his need for self-assertion; and 
frankness in discussion of important 
problems, including those of sex, are 
contributions the home can make. 


Evidence of a seasonal cycle in human 
growth, Joseph Berkson. Human 
Biol. 2, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 523- 
538. 

By further analysis of statistical data 
gathered for the United States Children’s 
Bureau, concerning the height and weight 
of 1,500 children, evidence was obtained 
of the existence of a wave cycle of yearly 
periodic growth in stature and weight 
for both sexes. The information at 
hand was insufficient to estimate which 
months of the year accelerate and which 
decelerate growth, but the findings of 
other workers lead to the conclusion that 
different hazards of morbidity to which 
children born during different months 
are exposed, may permanently affect 
their size. This probably is due to some 
early selection correlated with season, 
such as sunlight, food, or clothing habits. 
Information giving the exact time of 
birth of each child examined, would make 
possible more precise analysis of the 
biological meaning of this growth cycle. 


The child with rheumatism, RACHEL 
AsH. Hygeia 9, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 143-144. 

The prevalence and symptoms of rheu- 
matic fever in half-grown children are 
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described to enable parents to recognize 
the needs of children for medical atten- 
tion. So-called growing pains, excessive 
nervousness, over-sensitiveness, pallor, 
acute loss of weight, and frequent nose- 
bleed may indicate the presence of such 
disease and should never be ignored. 


Vitamin B deficiency and learning ability, 
SIEGFRIED MAURER and Lon SENG 
Jsat. J. Comparative Psychol. 11, No. 
1 (1930, Oct.) pp. 51-62. 

An experiment is here described which 
warrents the conclusion that a deficiency 
of vitamin B in the diet of a nursing 
mother will affect the learning ability 
of her child in later life, even though 
adequate diet be fed the child after 
weaning. 


How babies learn to walk, MARY SHIRLEY. 
Parents’ Mag. 5, No. 12 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 22-23. 

Study of 25 babies learning to walk 
reveals that a normal baby goes through 
4 well-defined stages of learning: step- 
ping or prancing when supported, stand- 
ing with slight support, walking if led, 
and walking alone. The mother’s chief 
contribution is to provide a diet adequate 
for the growth of strong bones and mus- 
cles and garments which permit freedom 
of action. There is evidence that when 
the baby is physically ready for the 
experience he will learn to walk. 


Why children stutter, Sm1LEy BLANTON. 
Parents’ Mag. 6, No. 11 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 26-27, 61+. 

Wrong guidance regarding the fear 
which all infants feel for a social situation 
is the original cause of stuttering and 
may lead to a sense of inadequacy which 
tends to condition it. The two most 
difficult adjustment periods for the child 
are the one from fifteen months to three 
years, and the first year at school. Stut- 
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tering may appear at either, especially if 
the child be nervously unstable, under- 
nourished, or supersensitive by tempera- 
ment. The chief corrective is the careful 
application of the principles of child 
training, freedom from anxiety or nerve 
strain, and the encouragement of relaxed 
activity and self-expression through me- 
diums other than speech. Under no 
conditions should reference to his stutter- 
ing be made to the child. 


Race and sex differences in new-born 
infants, Mary C. GaATewoop and 
ALBERT P. Wess. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 38, Nos. 1-4 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 31-49. 

The findings from 396 records of the 
action of 78 infants under identical condi- 
tions observed both in an undisturbed 
state and in response to identical stimuli 
show negro infants to be less active than 
white ones; greater difference between the 
sexes appears in negroes than in whites; 
white infants stretch more frequently 
than negro. In both races the female 
exhibits greater vocalization. The sig- 
nificance of these conclusions for subse- 
quent development has not been 
determined. 


The will-temperament of white and 
negro children, ExizABETH B. Hur- 
tock. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 
38, Nos. 1-4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 91-100. 
Differences in personality traits were 

studied by use of the Downey-will- 

temperament test with 100 white and 101 

negro boys in seventh and eighth grades 

of Public School 119 in Manhattan, New 

York City. Findings show that white 

boys are speedier in decision and move- 

ment and possess greater volition; negro 
boys possess greater self-confidence, final- 
ity of judgment, motor inhibition, and 
power to coordinate impulses. 

K. K. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Women and machines, Mrs. RALPH 
Borsopi. Advertising & Selling 16, 
No. 1, pp. 23-24, 52; No. 2 pp. 22-23; 
No. 3 pp. 30-31 (1930, Nov. 12, 26; 
Dec. 10). 

Much has been written of late con- 
cerning the dilemma of the modern wife. 
Many of the goods and services formerly 
produced in the home are now produced 
by outsiders. This makes the family 
dependent upon the money earnings of 
the husband to an extent heretofore un- 
precedented. Today when many men 
are facing reduced salaries their wives 
are looking for some way of adding to the 
family income. Many feel that earning 
outside the home is the only solution. 
Mrs. Borsodi urges that instead of seek- 
ing gainful employment outside, the wife 
take back some of the activities of house- 
hold production now turned over to 
others. This does not mean a return to 
the days of our grandmothers but an ex- 
tensive use of modern labor saving de- 
vices. As a result of her own experi- 
ence during the past ten years, Mrs. 
Borsodi shows that by domestic produc- 
tion the family can spend less and have 
better goods and services than it has 
when these things are purchased. Figur- 
ing the cost of raw materials, her own 
time or that of the paid worker, interest 
and depreciation on machines, and over- 
head expenses, she earned better than 
one dollar for every dollar spent from 
her husband’s salary. In addition, she 
believes domestic production will give 
back to the home many of the values it 
is now losing. It returns to the woman 
the opportunity to do creative and pro- 
ductive work. The machines take the 
drudgery from the household tasks and 
make them interesting. A home equip- 
ped for such production gives children 
educational and cultural advantages not 


had otherwise. Play and hospitality can 
be provided lavishly. Instead of being 
an empty shell, the home can again have 
an economic function and home life can 
become far more fascinating than the 
substitutes we now try to enjoy. 


Women and children in Southern indus- 
try, L. Orgy. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 153, (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 163-169. 

In this contribution to an issue of the 
Annals devoted to “The Coming of 
Industry to the South,”’ the author sum- 
marizes and briefly discusses existing 
statistical data concerning gainfully 
employed Southern women and children. 
Yearly earnings of women amounting to 
$610, as in South Carolina, indicate a low 
scale of living, since half of these workers 
had dependents to support. The death 
rate of the women in the cotton mills is 
higher than that of the men, probably in 
part because they carry the additional 
burden of housework. There is little 
community life. Legislation regulating 
hours of work for women and children 
and legal educational requirements of 
children are behind those of the progres- 
sive northern states. The author con- 
cludes: “There is no more drab picture 
than the employment of women in 
Southern industry.” 


Safeguarding home ownership: competi- 
tion and cooperation in home financ- 
ing, Dwicut L. HOOPINGARNER. Bull. 
Am. Construction Council, 1930, pp. 15. 
The author confines himself to the 

problems of home financing affecting 

families of moderate means since 85 per 
cent of the income recipients of this 
country receive less than $2,000 annually 
in normal times. Such low-income fami- 
lies must be aided by credit agencies if 
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they aretoown homes. After making its 
initial payment, the family may need 
help in so budgeting its income that it 
can systematically save to meet subse- 
quent payments. It may also need 
short-time loans when emergencies arise 
which would make it impossible to pay 
installments due, taxes, or insurance on 
the home. Recent studies of small-loan 
companies have shown that as many as 
one-third of their loans may be for home 
or home site, taxes, repairs, coal, furnish- 
ings, and similar items. Apparently 
there is need of cooperation between such 
companies and those engaged in home 
financing. Competition between financ- 
ing agencies should be sufficient to enable 
consumers to choose the methods of 
financing best suited to their needs. 
Companies engaged in home financing 
should cooperate in developing and main- 
taining proper standards of design, mate- 
rials, and workmanship for home con- 
struction. A well-built home safeguards 
the consumer’s investment, protects him 
from unduly high expenditures for repairs 
and heat, adds to his satisfaction in 
ownership, and stimulates the desire of 
others to own homes. If a group of 
manufacturers would certify materials 
for use in home building, they could help 
to insure quality construction which is 
much needed today. 


Stores attack big wastes of returned 
goods evil. Business Week, No. 70 
(1931, Jan. 3) pp. 10-11. 

Spurred by the current need for econ- 
omy, the retail dry goods stores have 
attacked the problem of reducing their 
losses due to return of goods by consum- 
ers. Asurvey of 2048 retail stores by the 
National Retail Credit Association 
showed that return allowances were 7.3 
per cent of gross volume of sales. Re- 
turns on credit sales mounted even 
higher, being 14 per cent. In dry goods 
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stores having annual sales of less than ten 
million dollars, 26 per cent of goods sold 
to charge customers came back. Many 
such goods showed wear or had been kept 
for an unreasonably long time. To 
lessen the evil the dealers have limited 
the time for return of merchandise, ruled 
that goods showing signs of wear may 
not be returned, and attempted to edu- 
cate the sales force so that they would 
lessen errors in size, style, or color of 
garments delivered. 


Funeral costs, Joan C. GEBHART. Com- 
mittee on Costs of Medical Care, 
Miscellaneous Contributions No. 3 
(1930, Nov.) pp. 11. 

Material from welfare societies showed 
that low-income families often spend 
excessive amounts for funerals. A study 
of costs of adult funerals for 7,871 indus- 
trial policy holders showed that the aver- 
age cost of burial was 18 per cent more 
than the insurance carried. It is difficult 
to say whether the high expenditures 
were due to the desire of relatives for 
elaborate funerals or due to the wastes in 
the burial industry. Funeral prices 
could be reduced if the volume of business 
were concentrated in fewer hands and 
the marginal establishments eliminated. 


Medical care for 15,000 workers and their 
families, Nites CARPENTER. Com- 
mittee on Costs of Medical Care, 
Abstract of Publ. No. 5 (1930, Sept.) 
pp. 23. 

The Workers Medical Service of the 
Endicott Johnson Corporation operated 
in 1928 at a cost of $25.49 per individual 
in families using the service. Study of 
the service indicated that in some re- 
spects it was superior and in some inferior 
to the type of private practice prevalent 
in those communities. More than nine- 
tenths of the employees used the service, 
and it was found that their families called 
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physicians more frequently and more 
promptly than did families of similar 
economic status dependent upon private 
practitioners. The Endicott Johnson 
physicians earned from $3,000 to $12,000 
a year, practically half having salaries 
ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. In addi- 
tion, they received various perquisites 
such as eligibility tosick benefits, old-age 
pensions, and participation in an invest- 
ment savings organization. The author 
believes that this Service demonstrates 
the possibility of establishing a large-scale 
medical service which would benefit an 
entire community. Economies of large- 
scale buying and reduction of overhead 
costs are possible. By the employment 
of adequate assistance the time of physi- 
cians was freed for treatment of more 
patients than could be treated by private 
practitioners. 


Margins and profits in retail trade in the 
United States, Matcotm P. McNarr. 
Econ. J. 40, No. 160 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 599-632. 

In this English journal the author 
reviews the findings of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research on 
margins, expenses, and profits of several 
types of retail business in the United 
States. He concludes: (1) The average 
profits in the retail trade are compara- 
tively small when compensation for 
managerial services and interest on in- 
vestment are deducted. (2) Since net 
profits in the wholesale trade are also 
small, it follows that the spread between 
prices received by producers and those 
paid by consumers consists largely of 
costs of doing business. We cannot say 
definitely whether these costs are exces- 
sive because of wastes, or whether they 
are due to tendencies inherent in our 
industrial development. (3) For the 
most part, retail firms with large sales 
volumes have operating costs no lower 
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than those of firms with small sales 
volumes, but their profits are higher. 
(4) Firms having rapid rates of stock 
turn tend to have lower operating ex- 
penses and higher profits than those with 
slower rates of stock turn, probably 
because of their greater efficiency. (5) 
Profits are more closely related to con- 
trollable factors, such as quality of man- 
agement, than to uncontrollable factors, 
since the retailer buys and sells in a 
competitive market. 


The need for an adequate survey of 
domestic building requirements, Ray- 
MOND R. CraAGin. Harvard Business 
Rev. 9, No. 2 (1931, Jan.) pp. 140-149. 
The U.S. Department of Labor collects 

statistics as to the number and cost of 
buildings constructed, or additions to 
the supply of dwellings, but there has 
been no organized effort to measure con- 
sumer demand. This has led to an over- 
supply of some types of dwellings and an 
undersupply of others. There is over- 
building in some localities and a marked 
shortage of housingin others. Plans are 
now on foot for the collection of informa- 
tion concerning housing demand by the 
federal government. Such data should 
help to eliminate many of the wastes of 
the present system of construction, tend 
to stabilize the building industry, and 
increase home ownership. 


Lebenshaltung der deutschen Familien 
[Living standards of German families], 
T. Bren. Haushalt und Wirtschaft 5, 
No. 40 (1930, Oct. 1) 

A recent investigation of the household 
expenditures of approximately two thou- 
sand German city families showed 
marked differences between the three 
groups—wage earners, employees, and 
officials. As incomes rose, relative ex- 
penditures of wage earners for education 
(including books, periodicals, and ad- 
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vanced schooling) increased but little, 
while those of the officials doubled. Rel- 
ative expenditures for pleasure (theater, 
concerts, cinema, dancing, etc.) more 
than doubled in families of wage earners, 
while they increased less than one-half in 
families of officials. 


New Belgian act on family allowances. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 31, No. 6 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 1379-1381. 

Belgium has a new family allowance 
act, passed August, 1930, which provides 
for the compulsory payment of family 
allowances by all employers whose force 
includes one or more workers. Such 
employers must affiliate with an approved 
fund and contribute 1.8 cents per day 
for each employed man and 1 cent for 
each employed woman. The legal mini- 
mum monthly scale for allowances is 
fixed, being 42 cents for the first child 
and rising to $2.78 for the fifth and all 
subsequent children. The allowance is 
customarily paid to the mother. This 
payment must not be considered a wage 
supplement, and is not to be taken into 
account for a minimum wage. 


Now what will the meat packers do? 
New Era in Food Distribution 2, No. 1 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 26-27. 

On the fifth of January the packers’ 
consent decree was so modified that the 
four large Chicago meat packers may now 
enter the wholesale grocery field though 
they are still debarred from retailing. In 
handing down this decision the court 
called attention to the change in food 
markets during the past decade. The 
growth of chains, the increased competi- 
tion of other packers, and the more wide- 
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spread dissemination of market news 
has lessened the danger of monopoly. 
The court believed it to be in the interests 
of market economy that the packers 
should be permitted to use vacant places 
in their peddler cars for shipping fruits 
and vegetables and that one salesman 
should be able to sell both meats and 
groceries to the combination stores. 


The trouble about domestic service, 
LEONORA Murray. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury & After 109, No. 647 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 79-87. 

On the basis of approximately 1500 
letters from earning women, received 
while she was writing for Labour papers, 
the author sets forth the following reasons 
for the dearth of domestic servants in 
London: (1) Girls object to being ‘‘put 
on,” as they are so often either by upper 
servants or by the mistress. (2) They 
object to “being at the mercy of an 
individual.”” Many mistresses have no 
feeling of responsibility toward their 
maids. (3) Maids object to the wages. 
Herein, they usually are short-sighted, 
not considering the value of the room 
and board they receive. (4) The hours 
of work are frequently never-ending. 
(5) The girl is lonely. (6) Owing to 
the “degraded status” of domestic 
service, the maid is isolated from com- 
panionship of both men and women of 
her age. (7) Domestic service is one of 
the few trades not insured against unem- 
ployment. On theother hand, mistresses 
complain that maids are not well trained 
and lack the spirit of service. However, 
conditions being what they are, intelli- 
gent girls are not attracted to this trade. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


The effect of phosphorus in rickets. II. 
Chemical changes in the blood in 
rickets following administration of 
phosphorus, E. L. Compere. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 40, No. 6 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 1177-1192. 

A series of studies was made to deter- 
mine the effect of administering phos- 
phorus and cod-liver oil, alone and in 
combination, to children suffering from 
rickets. Results showed that phosphorus 
administered alone in minute doses 
caused no significant change in the cal- 
cium or phosphorus content of the blood 
serum. Three to six teaspoons daily of 
cod-liver oil administered in similar cases 
produced a slow but definite increase in 
the product of the calcium and phos- 
phorus contents of the blood. In those 
cases in which the patients had had no 
previous treatment or had been receiving 
only cod-liver oil, the administration of 
both cod-liver oil and phosphorus caused 
a rapid healing of the rachitic condition. 
However, the effect of the combined 
phosphorus and cod-liver oil treatment 
on children who had been given phos- 
phorus alone for a period of several 
months was slow, although a normal 
condition was eventually reached. The 
pH of the blood serum did not appear 
to be an influential factor in the healing 
of rickets.—E. P. D. 


Treatment of bone tuberculosis by large 
amounts of vitamin D, C. L. Pattison. 
Brit. Med. J. No. 3630 (1930, Aug. 2) 
pp. 178-179. 

Patients suffering from bone tuber- 
culosis were given either cod-liver oil or 
vitamin concentrates, No. 1 concentrate 
containing 150 blue units (antimony 
trichloride) of vitamin A and 10,000 


rachitic units (Coward) per cc.,and No.2 
concentrate having 300 blue units of 
vitamin A but only 100 antirachitic units 
per cc. Comparison of clinical symp- 
toms and radiograms of the bones before 
and at the conclusion of the treatment 
disclosed the fact that 10 cc. of cod-liver 
oil daily for 4.1 months, 7.8 cc. of No. 1 
concentrate daily for 3.5 months followed 
by 9.4 cc. of No. 2 daily for 3.4 months, 
and 9.6 cc. of No. 2 concentrate daily for 
4.1 months all gave approximately the 
same percentage of clinical improvement 
and increase in calcification of the bones. 
—C. H. M. 


Vitamins in sugar-cane juice and in some 
cane juice products, E. M. NeLson 
and D. B. Jones. J. Agr. Research 
41, No. 10 (1930, Nov. 15) pp. 749- 
759. 

Sugar-cane juice was found to be very 
low in the vitamin B complex with the 
antineuritic component as the limiting 
factor. A marked variation is reported 
in the vitamin content of juice obtained 
from upper and lower thirds of the cane 
stalk, as well as that obtained at ordinary 
and very high pressures. Unpublished 
data indicate the vitamin A and D con- 
tent of sugar-cane juice to be very low. 
No demonstrable quantities of the vita- 
min B complex was found in cane sirup, 
Louisiana or blackstrap molasses, or 
cane cream.—G. M. D. 


Human milk studies. VI. Vitamin 
potency as influenced by supplement- 
ing the maternal diet with yeast, S. S. 
McCosn, I. G. Macy, and H. A. 
Hunscuer. J. Biol. Chem.90, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 1-13. 

In experiments to determine the vita- 
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min B content of human milk, the milk 
of three women was tested by rat feeding 
from the sixth week to the sixth month 
of lactation. Subsequently, the diet of 
each woman was supplemented daily 
with 10 gm. of yeast and their milk 
again tested. The results showed that 
in all cases the calorific intake of 
the animals during the second tests 
was less than on the former, yet the 
growth was practically the same. Con- 
sequently, “the animals consuming milk 
from a mother who is taking yeast receive 
a dietary component that promotes the 
elaboration of body tissue at a more 
effective rate on a smaller amount of 
food.” The authors believe that since 
this factor is not an appetite stimulator 
it is improbable that it is the antineuritic 
vitamin. The vitamin B content of the 
three milks tested was found to vary 
inversely with the quantity of milk 
secreted.—E. P. D. 


The effect of the use of mineral oil 
upon the absorption of vitamin A, 
J. L. Rowntree. J. Nut. 3, No. 4 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 345-351. 

The author has found that the effect 
of mineral oil on the absorption of vita- 
min A in rats is dependent on the amount 
of this vitamin in the diet. With doses 
of mineral oil comparable to usual human 
doses no injurious effect was noted if the 
vitamin A in the diet was adequate. 
If, however, the vitamin was present in 
quantities allowing only subnormal 
growth the rats were unable to withstand 
the effects of the oil. With sufficient 
vitamin A, mineral oil doses could be 
increased fifty per cent without causing 
slackening of growth or preventing the 
cure of severe ophthalmia.—G. M. D. 


On the preparation of a concentrated 
source of the heat-labile vitamin B, 
free from contamination with the heat 
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stable factor G, H. M. Evans and 

S. Lepxovsky. J. Nut. 3, No. 4 

(1931, Jan.) pp. 353-374. 

Twenty-five per cent alcohol is shown 
to be very efficient in extracting vitamins 
B and G from the outer layers of the 
rice kernel. The heat-stable factor is 
found in low concentration in the outer 
layers of the kernel and in even smaller 
amounts in the inner layers, whereas the 
heat-labile factor is present in high con- 
centration in the outer layer and de- 
creases only slightly in the inner layers. 
Clay activated by a 25 per cent alcoholic 
extract is an excellent means of obtaining 
vitamin B free from the heat-stable 
factor. 

By adding alcohol until the resulting 
concentration is 90 per cent, most of the 
heat-stable factor may be removed by 
precipitation from the sirup resulting 
from the concentration of the 25 per cent 
alcoholic extract. Large losses in the 
heat-labile factor, however, occur. With 
80 per cent alcohol these losses are re- 
duced but the concentration of vitamin 
G remaining is somewhat greater. If rice 
polish is used, so little of the heat-stable 
factor is originally present that extraction 
with 80 per cent alcohol gives a prac- 
tically complete separation of the vita- 
min G. The last traces of this factor 
may be removed by adsorbing the 
vitamin B on clay. No quantitative 
recovery of the antineuritic factor from 
the clay by means of barium hydroxide 
has as yet been accomplished.—G. M. D. 


Further experimental differentiation of 
vitamins B and G, H. C. SHERMAN 
and M. R. Sanpets. J. Nut. 3, 
No. 4 (1931, Jan.) pp. 395-409. 
Amplifying previous work on the solu- 

bilities of vitamin B (B,) and G (B,) in 

alcohol, the authors find that in dried 
baker’s yeast a much larger proportion 
of the vitamin B than of the vitamin G is 
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soluble in 80 per cent alcohol. Within 
the limits of the experiment (95 to 60 
per cent alcohol) the solubility of vitamin 
G increases with the proportion of the 
water to the alcohol. In 95 per cent 
alcohol no appreciable amount of the 
heat-stable factor is dissolved. There is 
evidence that upon extraction a partial 
destruction of vitamin G due to oxida- 
tion may occur; no corresponding loss of 
vitamin B is observed. 

The observations of other investigators 
that vitamin B has a specific relation to 
maintenance of appetite and prevention 
of polyneuritis, that growth in the rat 
requires both B and G and within limits 
is proportional to the level of each fed, 
and that lack of vitamin G produces the 
deficiency disease called pellagra, are 
thus confirmed. Different pathological 
conditions supposedly due to total or 
partial deficiency of vitamin G are dis- 
cussed and the question is raised whether 
or not the variability in symptoms of G 
avitaminosis is connected with the multi- 
ple nature of vitamin G.—G. M. D. 


The auto-oxidation of fats with reference 
to their destructive effect on vitamin 
E, M. J. Cummincs and H. A. 
Matriiz. J. Nut. 3, No. 4 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 421-432. 

An attempt has been made here to 
correlate the susceptibility to oxidation 
of several fats and oils with the repro- 
ductive behavior of rats reared on diets 
containing these fats. Using the length 
of the induction period of oxygen ab- 
sorption as a measure of auto-oxidiza- 
bility, the order of decreasing ease of 
oxidation is: cod-liver oil, lard, butterfat, 
cottonseed oil, stearin, and hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil. When mixed as in ordi- 


nary diets, these fats materially influence 
the auto-oxidizability of the mixture. 
Reproductive behavior on diets contain- 
ing mixtures of hydrogenated cottonseed 
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oil and butter was most successful, while 
lard mixed with cod-liver oil and stearin 
mixed with butter were least successful. 
Results with mixtures of cottonseed oil 
with butter and cod-liver oil and com- 
binations of hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil with cod-liver oil were intermediate. 
Animal tests agree fairly well with chem- 
ical tests. It is believed that the 
efficiency of a given source of vitamin E 
is dependent upon the auto-oxidizable 
materials and anti-oxidants associated 
with it.—G. M. D. 


The black tongue preventive value of 
Minot’s liver extract, J. GOLDBERGER 
and W. R. Sesrett. Pub. Health 
Rep’ts 45, No. 50 (1930, Dec. 12) pp. 
3064-3070. 

The authors have investigated the 
black tongue curative and preventive 
potency of a sample of Minot’s liver 
extract which had been found efficacious 
in the treatment of pernicious anemia. 
Dogs on a diet of cornmeal 400 gm., 
cow peas 50 gm., purified casein 95 gm., 
cottonseed oil 30 gm., cod-liver oil 15 
gm., and Osborne and Mendel’s salts 
22 gm. usually develop black tongue in 
53 days. When liver extract equivalent 
to 100 gm. of fresh liver daily was given 
with this diet, black tongue symptoms 
were absent in 5 dogs for at least 185 
days. Three of these dogs were con- 
tinued on the basal diet after discontinu- 
ing the extract and developed black 
tongue in 52, 54, and 228 days respec- 
tively. The same quantity of extract 
given to animals suffering from black 
tongue caused a recession of symptoms in 
4 out of 5 dogs and prevented a recur- 
rence for at least 140 days, except for 
possible fleeting signs in 2 animals. 
The authors conclude “that Minot’s 
liver extract is a fairly good source of the 
antipellagric vitamin and given in larger 
quantity would be of value as a tem- 
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porary expedient in the treatment of 
pellagra.”—C. H. M. 


The National Leper Home (United 
States Marine Hospital), Carville, 
Louisiana. A review of the more im- 
portant activities during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, O. E. 
Denney. Pub. Health Rep’ts 46, No. 
1 (1931, Jan. 2) pp. 5-12. 

This report of the activities of the 
National Leper Home includes a brief note 
on the value of vitamin therapy in leprosy. 
Viosterol was used with good results in 
certain cases of leprosy showing ulcera- 
tive skin lesions and bone necrosis; the 
patients felt better, gained in weight, and 
had more energy; and the lesions healed 
more rapidly than similar lesions in 
patients not taking viosterol. ‘“En- 
couraging results have been obtained by 
the addition of antineuritic vitamin B to 
the diet of certain cases, particularly 
those who have been showing chronic 
toxic symptoms of intestinal origin.”— 
C. H. M. 


Summary of notifiable diseases in states 
during 1929. Pub. Health Rep’ts 46, 
No. 4 (1931, Jan. 23) pp. 149-154. 
The following data are taken from a 

report on notifiable diseases for the year 

1929 summarized by the Public Health 

Service. Thirteen states, including the 

District of Columbia, with a population 
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of 25,841,000 reported 25,423 cases of 
pellagra or 0.984 cases per thousand 
inhabitants. Forty-one states, including 
the District of Columbia and having a 
total population of 114,917,000 regis- 
tered 7,386 deaths from pellagra or 
0.064 deaths per 1,000 inhabitants.— 
C. H. M. 


[Communication] SypNey BLIss. Science 
72, No. 1875 (1930, Dec. 5) pp. 
577-578. 

In this letter the author states that he 
has adopted the working hypothesis that 
pellagra is an iron deficiency disease, 
and is of the opinion that the heat 
stability and power of concentration by 
adsorption on kaolin of so-called ‘‘vita- 
min G” bear out this idea. Clinical 
experiments with 51 cases of pellagra 
have given “results of a very encouraging 
nature” when iron was administered 
orally or intravenously. Dogs on a 
Chittenden-Underhill diet were cured of 
black tongue by intravenous injections 
of iron. He notes that pellagra preven- 
tive foods such as beef, liver, egg yolk, 
yeast, all contain iron and that the 
pellagra-producing diet (molasses and 
cornbread. is extremely poor in iron. 
He believes that the black tongue cures 
reported by Goldberger were due to the 
sirup of iodide of iron given with the 
diets —C. H. M. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The approach to domestic science teach- 
ing, Gtapys PLummer. Housecraft 3. 
I. The teacher’s attitude to her work, 

No. 10 (1930, Oct.) pp. 250-253. 
In the elementary school system in 
England the domestic science teacher is a 


special teacher with special classes often 
in a separate building. Through in- 
telligent effort, however, she may es- 
tablish cooperative activities. Essential 
to success are keen interest in her subject, 
broad mindedness, and avoidance of 
routine practices. The dissatisfied 
teacher may be the dynamic teacher. 
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II. The teacher’s aims, No. 11 (1930, 
Nov.) pp. 281-283, 280 [sic.] 

The child’s interests come before those 
of the teacher or tradition. Active par- 
ticipation in solving problems selected by 
the group and translated into a form 
which appeals to children—as suggested 
by the American project plan—should 
promote the growth of the child, which is 
the true measure of educational success. 


Home and school in character training, 
E. J. Educ. 
Sociol. 4, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 
211-217. 

Greater knowledge of the psychology of 
childhood and greater appreciation of the 
influence of the environment upon the 
nervous system of the child are cited as 
factors in determining future procedures 
in the home and school designed to help 
the child meet and solve his many prob- 
lems, to keep him wholesomely employed 
and to insure the establishment of right 
habits. Cooperation of the home and 
school will strongly influence the happi- 
ness and effectiveness of many boys and 
girls. 


The school lunch, Epna A. GERKEN and 
EtvessaA A. Stewart. Philippine 
Pub. Schools 3, No. 9 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 449-454. 

The school lunch gives valuable oppor- 
tunity to practice principles of health 
education taught in the classroom and 
has a nutritional value as well. Hence, 
in the Philippine Island schools efforts 
are made by teachers and supervisors to 
provide an adequate lunch prepared 
under sanitary conditions and served at 
cost. The attempt is made through 
posters, suggested menus, and classroom 
discussion to help the child to select, 
consciously and habitually, inexpensive 
and adequate food. 
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The home economics survey of 1930, 
Etvessa A. STEWART and MANUEL L. 
CaRREON. Philippine Pub. Schools 
3, No. 6 (1930, Sept.) pp. 284-292. 
The testing of seventh-grade girls 

and first year high school girls in food 

selection in connection with the fourth 
survey of home economics instruction in 
the Philippine Islands showed a gain in 
comprehension for both groups over 
similar groups in 1929. Also, as shown 
by previous tests, the seventh-grade 
girls are doing better work for their age 
level than first year high school students. 


The advance of health education, SALLy 
Lucas JEAN. Western Hosp. Rev. 
16, No. 2 (1930, Oct.) pp. 46-48. 
Health education today is increasingly 

efficient largely because of increased 
student activity. Improved technic in 
teaching and texts which appeal to the 
child also make contribution. Classes 
now weigh and record evidence of growth 
and health for each of their members. 
Progressive school systems have health 
programs which call for a yearly physical 
examination for each child, educational 
work with children and parents, and pre- 
ventive measures centering in an ade- 
quate school lunch and increased sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Pre-parental training in a public school, 
Zoe Deo. Childhood Educ. 7, No. 5 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 263-266. 

In the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School in Chicago, a nursery school 
accommodating six children and follow- 
ing a generally accepted program is used 
as a laboratory for training high school 
students. The child care course, which 
is under the household arts department 
and is required of all four-year girls, 
consists of four 45-minute discussion 
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periods per week, supplemented by 20 
hours in the nursery school per semester. 


The teaching of needlework to senior 
school girls, Erne, R. HAMBRIDGE. 
Educ. [London] 56, No. 1445 (1930, 
Sept. 19) pp. 258-260; No. 1449 
(1930, Oct. 17) pp. 362-364; No. 
1453 (1930, Nov. 14) pp. 460-462; No. 
1457 (1930, Dec. 12) pp. 570-572. 
Controversy as to how much needle- 

work should be taught in senior schools in 
England and in what years, led to this 
summarizing of pertinent facts from the 
point of view of the girl, the school staff, 
the homemaker, the father of the family, 
the “man in the street,” rate payers at 
large, labor employers, and educational 
administrators. The conclusion is that 
needlework, well taught, makes valuable 
contribution to the general and voca- 
tional education of girls between the ages 
of eleven and sixteen years. 


Home economics for boys, SrByL 
Tuomas. Home Econ. News 1, No. 12 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 127 and 10A. 

A course in home economics for high 
school boys in Odessa, Texas, is described 
as including units devoted to the study of 
clothing and food selection, human ap- 
preciations, and personality develop- 
ment. The boys displayed genuine in- 
terest throughout the course; and the 
successful application of principles es- 
tablished, gave to the instructor ample 
proof of the educational value of the 
experiment. 


Domestic science teaching abroad: West 
Africa, K. M. Gittins. Housecraft 4, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 12-13. 

The only domestic science teacher in 
the colony of Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa, writes of her experience in the 
Wesleyan Girls’ High School there. 
Pupils range in age levels from five to 
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twenty years and all phases of domestic 
science are taught. The teaching is all 
in English and the work is based on 
native methods, most of them quite 
primitive. 


Group methods for conducting a mental 
hygiene survey of high school pupils, 
PercivaL M.Symonps. School & Soc. 
32, No. 824 (1930, Oct. 11) pp. 501- 
506. 

In an effort to discover potential prob- 
lem children and give them needed help 
before the maladjustment became out- 
standing, ninth-grade classes were in the 
fall given Terman group tests of mental 
ability, each pupil filling in an adjust- 
ment questionnaire, an identification 
sheet, and a reputation sheet. In addi- 
tion, each was asked to write his auto- 
biography. A case study was made of 
each pupil who consistently made a low 
score through these tests, and timely aid 
was given him. The experiment proved 
valuable in identifying pupils with slight 
personality difficulties which might have 
become serious if they were overlooked 
too long. 


ADULT AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


The home demonstration program and 
drought relief, ConNIE J. BONSLAGEL. 
Extension Service Rev. 1, No. 7 (1930, 
Nov.) p. 97. 

Meat canning classes conducted by 
home economics extension workers as a 
drought emergency measure in Arkansas, 
have helped many farm families to secure 
the winter’s supply of meat at a cost of 
approximately $50. 


Training colleges of domestic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Mrs. D. M. 
Nortucrort. Housecraft 4, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 7-11. 

The editor of this magazine of the 

English Association of Teachers of 
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Domestic Subjects here describes three 
colleges in London offering training for 
the teaching of home economics. 

The National Training School for 
Cookery, founded in 1874, has developed 
into the present National Training School 
consisting of a training college for teach- 
ers andatechnicalschool. The National 
Society’s Training College was estab- 
lished in 1893 and at present is success- 
fully training teachers, institutional 
administrators, matrons, cooks, and 
housekeepers. The domestic science de- 
partment at Battersea Polytechnic also 
trains for teaching as well as for institu- 
tion management, for public health and 
social work, and for related scientific 
research. 


The hotel course at Cornell University, 
Ropert E. Love. Institution Buyer 
1, No. 4 (1930, July) pp. 11-14, 42+. 
The courses designed to give a back- 

ground for hotel management at Cornell 

University group themselves into ac- 

counting, hotel engineering, foods, hotel 

administration, and cultural courses. 

Specifically among other things, they 

treat of finance, operating ratios, hotel 

equipment, power plants, food prob- 
lems, psychology, and management of 
personnel. The course upholds academic 

standards and meets requirements for a 

bachelor’s degree. 


What is the future of professional and 
liberal education, Davi SNEDDEN. 
School & Soc. 32, No. 822 (1930, 
Sept. 27) pp. 407-411. 

Because liberal college courses do not 
give a background or pre-professional 
training and, while rich in social values, 
have no money value whatever, the 
author would urge two distinct types of 
education beyond the secondary school— 
professional and liberal. Also, the ob- 
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jectives and the admission requirements 
of vocational education should be de- 
fined strictly in vocational terms. 


Teacher education—today and to- 
morrow, Nep H. DEARBORN. Teach- 
ers J. & Abstract 5, No. 9 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 569-572. 

The colleges—both liberal arts and 
teacher training—need to recognize more 
clearly all the essential functions of 
“teacher education” and accordingly to 
modify their objectives and classroom 
procedures. Efficiently trained teachers 
have mastered the subject matter to be 
used, acquired a philosophy of education 
and understanding of child nature as well 
as ethical standards, power to evaluate, 
and an appreciation of life outside the 
classroom. 


GENERAL 


Giving the problem child a chance, 
Ann Brow and ApA VALENTINE. 
Am. Childhood 16, No. 5 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 15-16, 55+. 

Two articles giving definite suggestions 
for methods in classes for retarded 
children, some of them applicable to 
home economics in ‘‘special classes.” 


Substitutes for teaching, Lewis H. 
CurisMAN. Educ. 51, No. 4 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 215-219. 

This discussion centers attention upon 
the pedagogue who rationalizes and sub- 
stitutes other activities for his primary 
responsibility, to teach. The substitutes 
include lecturing, notebook work, ex- 
cessive amiability, and excessive use of 
the machinery of education such as 
plans, outlines, examinations, and in- 
telligence tests in the maze of which the 
teacher loses sight of his purpose. 


Authentic costumes for folk dances, 
Laura May Hitt. Health & Phys. 
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Educ. 1, No. 10 (1930, Dec.) pp. 27- 

29, 46. 

Found here are authentic and detailed 
descriptions of traditional costumes of 
the various provinces of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy suitable for use in school and 
college entertainments or projects. 


Comments on character education from 
the psychological point of view, FRANK 
N. Freeman. J. Educ. Sociol. 4, 
No. 4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 193-198. 
General education as well as character 

education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the individual and his mode of 
meeting the demands made upon him by 
society. Hence, the psychologist sees 
in an analysis of behavior three con- 
stituent processes: the development of 
the emotions, training in habits, and the 
formation of ideas or the development of 
the ability to think. 


The training of teachers for the work of 
character education, HucH Harts- 
HORNE. J. Educ. Sociol. 4, No. 4 
(1930, Dec.) pp. 199-205. 

The main task of the teacher-training 
institutions in relation to character 
education is to follow practices and set 
up special technics which will increase 
respect for all persons involved. Such 
respect implies trust, courtesy, personal 
interest, concern for difficulties and limi- 
tations, enlarged contacts and oppor- 
tunities, shared responsibility, free 
discussion of moral problems and ideals, 
and tolerance of differences of opinion. 
Through experiences of fellowship, social 
participation, thoughtful consideration 
of values, and the assuming of respons- 
ibility true character may be achieved. 


Understanding the problem child, CLARA 
Bassett. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 19, 
No. 9(1930, Dec.) pp. 289-290. 

The teacher who thinks of the problem 
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child as a record of all influences 
which have molded his life to date will 
be apt to understand the causes of his 
undesirable behavior. His physical con- 
dition, health habits, and intellectual 
status must be considered. Treatment 
must plan to remove physical handicaps, 
improve his habits, and establish sym- 
pathy for others. Modification of de- 
mands made in school to the child’s 
capacities, improved recreational outlets, 
new friends, and new interests are sug- 
gested procedures. 


Training in homemaking contributes to 
higher standards of living, LAWRENCE 
Frank. School Life 16, No. 3 (1930, 
Nov.) pp. 41-42. 

To evaluate homemaking education, 
its aims and purposes must first be clari- 
fied in order to develop criteria by which 
its results can be measured. Two con- 
ceptions of its objectives are discussed, 
first that which takes vocational effici- 
ency as the dominant objective of all 
homemaking courses and appeals to the 
vocational interests of the students; and 
second, that which accepts homemaking 
as a way of living and appeals to the 
interest of the adolescent in human re- 
lationships, in the social life of which he 
is a part, and in the field in which the 
homemaking skills and technics he ac- 
quires will be employed. The author 
accepts this larger objective as part of 
the growing demand for the socialization 
of education. He points out that the 
task, however, is beyond the abilities 
and scope of teachers of homemaking 
who must be aided in the work by all 
the subjects, departments, and teachers 
of the schools. 


Teaching good taste, Lucta Ames MEap. 
School & Soc. 32, No. 824 (1930, Oct. 
11) pp. 493-495. 

Children should be encouraged to 
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study their surroundings critically and 
analyze the beautiful elements found in 
them. The laws of fitness, proportion, 
harmony, and congruity are definite and 
teachable and of infinite value in the life 
of the average woman; yet we have not 
attained to the best known in Athens 
two thousand years ago. Modern archi- 
tects and city fathers seem blind to 
beauty even as fashion seems more con- 
cerned with the advantage of new modes 
to the manufacturer than with their 
beauty. One who appreciates the funda- 
mental principles of good taste can readily 
detect beauty wherever it may be. 


A vision of the future in vocational 
education, DAvip SNEDDEN. School 
& Soc. 32, No. 834 (1930, Dec. 20) 
pp. 819-831. 

China is imagined to have modernized 
her industries by 1960 with moderate 
prosperity, fairly well diffused, and to 
have sent a member of the Chinese 
National Board of Education to America 
to study vocational education. He re- 
ports that vocations are classified as 
junior; operative or journeyman; and 
master, directive, or ownership; that 
full time vocational schools are provided 
for all with stated terms of compulsory 
training for the first two types between 
the ages of 18 and 25; and that no voca- 
tion can be entered without completion 
of the specific training. 

Normal children enter school at the 
age of nine, since the home environment 
is highly adequate for healthful growth 
and early training. All children attend 
general schools from eight to ten hours 
each day, six days of each week for 50 
weeks of the year until 18 years of age. 
The content of the curriculum in these 
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schools comes largely from natural 
sciences, social sciences, art, music, 
hygiene, and civics. 

Evaluation of most of the vocational 
education work attempted in 1930 en- 
couraged its discontinuance. A detailed 
program of the imaginary 1960 plan is 
included. 


Group discussion, Tompsre BAXTER. 
Teachers Coll. Rec. 32, No. 3 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 245-255. 

Group discussion is a vital procedure 
where cooperative activity is desired. 
It is used to make plans, clarify ideas, 
report on individual research, make judg- 
ments and decisions, draw conclusions, 
summarize work, estimate progress, and 
share experiences. In group discussion 
the teacher may discover individual 
needs, contribute where child experience 
is too limited to accurately judge, demon- 
strate or perform experiments, keep the 
discussion to the point, and encourage 
general participation. From this method, 
children gain confidence and an open 
mind, learn to think critically and share 
responsibility, develop leadership and 
practice in keeping a social harmony. 


Speaking of discipline, Westey Hayes. 
Wash. Educ. J. 10, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) 
p. 102. 

Discipline is here defined as the 
efficient mastery of a class and cited as 
the first attribute for success. Neither 
rigid nor lax discipline has a place in the 
schools today but that which creates 
friendly, easy, natural relationship be- 
tween the teacher and pupils and an 
atmosphere promoting relaxed tension 
and opportunity for absorbing work. 

K. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


Proximate Composition of Fresh Vege- 
tables. The revision and enlargement 
of the data on fresh vegetables in the old 
Bulletin 28, ‘The Chemical Composition 
of American Food Materials,” have been 
made by Charlotte Chatfield and 
Georgian Adams of the Bureau of Home 
Economics and issued as United States 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
146. 


Lead Poisoning from Toys and Cribs. 
Leading pediatricians having reported 
cases of lead poisoning in infants and 
children, apparently due to biting lead 
paint from toys, cribs, and other objects, 
the Public Health Service warns manu- 
facturers and parents to use paints free 
from leads, especially in painting cribs. 


May Day—Child Health Day, 1931. 
Suggestions for this celebration based on 
the findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
have been issued in pamphlet form by 
the American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The Association has also published a 
suggested constitution for state councils 
for child health and protection as well as 
various posters, pageants, and other 
helps for communities wishing to em- 
phasize their responsibility for child 
welfare. 


Why Moths Leave Home. The vil- 
lain clothes moth plays the leading réle 
in the new one-reel film of this title spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Entomology and 
made and distributed by the Office of 
Motion Pictures, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Understanding the Child. This new 
magazine for teachers is being published 


quarterly by the Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene, 5 Joy Street, Boston. 
It will carry new reliable information on 
the mental life of children. It is financed 
by the Godfrey M. Hyams Trust and will 
be sent free on request to any public 
school teacher in Massachusetts. 


Work Clothes Week. In the hope of 
promoting greater use of cotton, the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers, are considering plans for a 
week’s joint effort to increase sales of 
work clothes. 


Antioch Shoe Project. The retail sales 
of the women’s shoes designed in con- 
nection with the posture work of the 
health and physical education depart- 
ment of Antioch College and manufac- 
factured in adherence to the conditions 
set by the department, are reported in 
Antioch Notes to have exceeded $370,000 
in value during 1930. 


Housing for Working Women in New 
York. The demand for satisfactory, in- 
expensive rooms for mature women 
workers in New York City is as great as 
that for young girls, says the annual re- 
port of the Association to Promote Pro- 
per Housing for Girls, and in many cases 
harder to meet. 


“Clean Up Cellars” Campaign. The 
Providence Safety Council, with the co- 
operation of the city fire department, 
recently arranged to inspect the cellars 
of dwelling-houses in the interests of fire 
prevention. Inspection was made only 
with the consent of the householder, and 
there were only 288 refusals to over 
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77,000 requests. A “cooperation” win- 
dow card was left in each home inspected, 
along with a booklet on common fire 
hazards. The result was an almost com- 
plete cessation of cellar fires. 


How to Judge a House. A bulletin of 
this title from the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization brings together the 
practical points by which a layman may 
judge the quality and condition of a 
dwelling house, inside and out. It has 
been prepared by Nelson C. Perkins, 
under the direction of a special subcom- 
mittee and should be valuable to home 
economics teachers and students as well 
as to householders. Itisa well-arranged, 
well-illustrated pamphlet of some eighty 
pages, published for the Committee by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 


Wood Fallacies. The United States 
Forest Service points out that though 
wood chars on the surface at 572‘°F., heat 
is transmitted so slowly through large 
beams or planks that they may retain 
their strength in a burning building 
longer than steel, which heats through 
rapidly and not infrequently loses its 
strength and drops its load. Another 
fallacy is that wood can be fireproofed so 
that it will not burn or char at a high 
temperature; the fireproofing, however, 
does greatly reduce the rate of burning. 


Mirrors. “The Making of Mirrors by 
the Deposition of Metal on Glass”’ is the 
title of Circular No. 389 of the Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, which supersedes Letter Circular 
No. 32, “Methods of Silvering.” 


Atwater Laboratory, Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Home econo- 
mists will be interested in the fact that 
the new laboratory for animal research 
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has been named for the first director of 
the station, W. O. Atwater, whose name 
is well known to all students of nutrition. 
The breadth and significance of his re- 
search was indicated in addresses read 
at the dedication last June and now pub- 
lished as Bulletin 168 of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 


French Impressions of the United 
States and Its Home Economics. The 
many home economists who met Mlle. 
Paulette Bernége during her American 
visit last year, will be interested in her 
impressions of this country as she gave 
them in a paper read before the French 
National Management Committee and 
published in the January and February 
issues of L’Enseignement Ménager, the 
bulletin of the International Office of 
Home Economics in Fribourg. 


English Impressions of Home Econo- 
mics in the United States. Dorothy K. 
McCracken of the National School for 
Training in Cookery, London, who came 
to this country last autumn as the holder 
of the Senior Walter Hines Page Scholar- 
ship, is describing her impressions in 
Housecraft, the first installment, which 
deals especially with California, appear- 
ing in the February issue. 


Women of the Pacific. This is the 
title of the volume of proceedings of the 
Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, 
held in Honolulu, 1930. The book, which 
is published by the Pan-Pacific Union, 
Honolulu, devotes twenty pages to ab- 
stracts of papers, reports, and discussions 
of home economics. See JourNnat for 
December, 1930, page 992. 


Lunch Study Report. Studies of the 
use of milk in school lunches made in 
two counties of Alabama and in Akron, 
Ohio, have been recently reported in a 
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bulletin from the National Dairy Council, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


“The Education of the Whole Man.” 
This is theslogan interpreted by Lawrence 
Pearsall Jacks in an article in the Journal 
of Adult Education for January, as edu- 
cation grounded in learning to do some- 
thing excellently, motivated by creative 
desire born of the love of beauty and 
made possible through a lengthening of 
the educational line backward (behind 
reading and writing) to the positive 
training of the body for self-expression 
and forward toward art interpreted as the 
most excellent way of doing whatever of 
worth is to be done. 


The Future of Education in America. 
The findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
as they bear on education and its prob- 
lems are summarized by F. J. Kelley in 
School Life for February, 1931. 


America and Her Music. Extension 
groups and others interested in group 
study of American music will welcome 
this outline for music clubs prepared by 
Lamar Stringfield as an extension bulletin 
of the University of North Carolina and 
sold for 10 cents a copy by the University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


1.Q. to Coventry. A recent editorial 
in the Survey refers to the report that the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College 
will abandon the grouping of children on 
the basis of intelligence tests. Not only 
is the practice found to make for parent 
dissatisfaction, teacher competition, and 
intellectual snobbery among pupils, 
but the principle itself is considered by 
some authorities a haphazard measure of 
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abilities and the present tendency is to 
question the practical application of 
tests for general intelligence. 


“Ethics in the Teaching Profession.” 
A recent bulletin issued by the research 
division of the National Education As- 
sociation reports the results of an investi- 
gation of this subject by Theodore Day 
Martin. A presentation of the instruc- 
tion given in professional ethics by eight 
other professions precedes the discussion 
of standards of professional conduct 
among teachers and recommendations 
for systematic instruction in such con- 
duct. A selected, briefly annotated bibli- 


ography is appended. 


West Indian Art. Governor Roose- 
velt of Porto Rico is leading an attempt, 
says Science News Letter, to revive the 
designs found in the old native arts of 
the West Indies for use in the embroideries 
and textiles made by modern craft- 
workers in the Island. 


Reading List on Consumer Demand. 
“Consumer Analysis” is the title of a 6- 
page list of recent books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles which has been as- 
sembled by the marketing service divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Single copies 
may be obtained from the Bureau on re- 
quest as long as the supply lasts. 


“The Front Door Lobby.” This is 
the title of a description of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, its pur- 
pose and workings, contributed to The 
Woman’s Journal for February by the 
present chairman, Miss Elizabeth East- 
man. 


News 


GENERAL 


American Association of University 
Women. The educational program in 
connection with the biennial convention 
of the Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, April 8 to 11, will in- 
clude the following speakers and topics: 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
“Research in Early Behavior Manifesta- 
tions”; Dr. E. D. Grizzell, professor of 
secondary education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, “Current Changes and Experi- 
ments in Secondary Education”; Dr. J. 
J. Oppenheimer, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Louisville, 
“Current Changes and Experiments in 
the Junior College.” All interested are 
invited. 

American Dietetic Association. The 
next convention will be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 19, 20, and 21, 1931. 
Mrs. Thelma Tubbs Currier is chairman 
of the program committee. Plans for 
the work of the sections are given in the 
March Journal of the Association. 

International Management Congress. 
The fifth Congress arranged under the 
auspices of the International Committee 
for Scientific Management will be held 
in Amsterdam during the third week of 
July, 1932. One of the ten topics listed 
for consideration deals with standards 
for the expenditure of time, money, and 
energy in the household. Headquarters 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
gress are at Beursgebouw, Kramer 23, 
Amsterdam-C, Holland. 

National Conference on Parent Edu- 
cation and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education announces a Na- 
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tional Conference on Parent Education 
to be held May 1 and 2, 1931, at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This conference will bring 
together leaders and experts who speak 
with authority on the problems of child 
care and training, and parent education. 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, is chairman of 
the planning committee. Among the 
important topics to be discussed will be 
the outstanding problems of parent edu- 
cation, the development of state-wide 
programs and how they function, ad- 
ministrative problems, significant trends, 
and the development of standards for lay 
and trained leadership. 

At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
which will be held directly following 
this Conference, the theme will be ““The 
Challenge of the Children’s Charter,” 
the outcome of the White House Con- 
ference. Further information may be 
obtained from the office of the National 
Congress, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League. A southern industrial confer- 
ence was arranged by the League in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, March 7 
and 8. The theme was “Industrial Peace 
—How Achieved,” and topics for special 
discussion included an historical survey 
of women’s place in industry, with em- 
phasis on textiles, and employer-employee 
relationships from the standpoint of 
management. 

Openings in Missionary Work. The 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions announced late in 
January that among fifty or more posi- 
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tions to be filled were those for teachers 
of home economics in Amanzimtoti, 
South Africa; and in Adana, Scutari, and 
Smyrna, Turkey. The address of the 
Board is 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Early Diagnosis Campaign. Begin- 
ning April 1 and continuing for the rest 
of the year, tuberculosis and health as- 
sociations throughout the United States 
will strive to inform people about the 
threat of tuberculosis during youth— 
specifically the years from 10 to 20. 
Leaflets describing the reasons for this 
emphasis and the plan of the campaign 
may be obtained from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

French Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness. A French organization 
similar in aim to the American National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
has been formed in Paris, and enjoys the 
presidency of Dr. F. de Lapersonne, 
one of the most distinguished ophthal- 
mologists in Europe, who is also president 
of the International Association for the 
Prevention of Blindness. In addition 
to general educational work in France, 
the French committee will consider the 
problem of controlling trachoma in the 
French colonies of Northern Africa and 
the Near East. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search. Dr. Leonard Harrison Cretcher, 
head of the Institute’s department of 
research in pure chemistry, has been 
made assistant director in supervisory 
charge of industrial fellowships in the 
domain of organo-chemical technology. 
Dr. L. W. Bass has resigned from the 
executive staff of the Institute to become 
assistant director of research of the Bor- 
den Company, New York City. 

More Intelligent Buying. A program 
for club study of standards, grades, 
specifications, and labels as helps in 
household purchasing appears on the 
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back inside cover of the February 
Woman’s Journal. It was prepared by 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. The home 
economics department is again offering 
to junior and senior men students the 
course “‘Home Problems for Men” which 
proved so successful last year. 

Professor Margaret Fedde has been 
granted leave of absence for the second 
semester of this year. She will study at 
Columbia University until about the 
first of June when she will sail for Europe. 

Dr. Ruth Staples recently spoke before 
the Woman’s Club at Pierce, Nebraska, 
on the subject “Developing Personality 
in the Child.” 

Dr. Mary Swartz Rose was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the home 
economics section of Organized Agricul- 
ture which met at the College of Agri- 
culture from January 6 to 8. The 
audience of some five hundred women 
was intensely interested in her simple but 
vivid comparisons of the vitamin and 
mineral content of different foods. 

Catherine Cleveland of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute gave interesting talks on 
new cotton materials for clothing and 
home furnishing at the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau dinner on January 5, and before 
the home economics section of Organized 
Agriculture on January 6. 

Nebraska’s five master farm home- 
makers for 1931 are: Mrs. Jacob Norris, 
Laurel; Mrs. Edward Cooley, Waverly; 
Mrs. Howard F. Copwell, Elmwood; 
Mrs. Delmer S. Anderson, Lexington; 
and Mrs. James W. Miller, Beaver Cross- 
ing. A public recognition ceremony, 
sponsored by the Farmers’ Wife and the 
agricultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity, was held for them on January 7. 
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New England Home Economics As- 
sociation. The first meeting of the year 
was a dinner and a reception for Frances 
L. Swain at the Women’s Republican 
Club, a gala affair quite different from 
the usual thought-provoking gatherings. 
At the mid-winter meeting at Simmons 
College, Dr. Mary S. Rose reviewed 
recent experiments in nutrition, and Dr. 
Bronner described the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale University. 
Attendance was record-breaking. 

Dr. Alice Blood of Simmons is giving a 
course in nutrition at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education which is 
attracting both graduate and _undergrad- 
uate students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics As- 
sociation. May 16 is the date set for the 
spring meeting of the Association. 

The Association’s traveling library is 
now in circulation. It contains twenty 
volumes representing recent books on 
shelter, foods, nutrition, clothing, home 
management, and the family and the 
child. 

University of New Hampshire. The 
resident staff in home economics is work- 
ing on the preparation of illustrative ma- 
terial for use in the teaching of textiles, 
clothing selection, and clothing con- 
struction. Diagrams and samples are 
mounted on 20 x 30-inch cover-stock 
charts, which are large enough to be used 
in front of a class. This material will 
also demonstrate to the teacher-training 
seniors a good type of illustrative ma- 
terial for use in high school teaching. 

The following courses in home econom- 
ics are to be offered at the 1931 summer- 
school: child development, home manage- 
ment, clothing selection, home furnishing 
and art appreciation. 
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Extension Service. Ann Beggs, home 
management specialist, has extended her 
work in kitchen improvement to include 
community kitchens. Both men and 
women are keenly interested in making 
their Grange hall, church, or community 
kitchen an easier and pleasanter place 
in which to work. This project is being 
conducted as a contest, and county 
winners will compete for state prizes to 
be awarded during Farmers’ and Home- 
makers’ Week next August. 

Miss Beggs has also established five 
demonstration homes in the State. The 
owners have been kind enough to allow 
other interested people to visit their homes 
and see what type of work has been done. 

The clothing specialist, Hazel Hill, is 
planning for the “spring coat schools.” 
Two and a half days are devoted to this 
work, and each woman practically fin- 
ishes her coat except for pressing, which 
is usually done by a tailor. She is taught 
the principles of tailoring so that she 
can make a coat which does not bear a 
homemade stamp. It is estimated that 
she saves from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
cost of a ready-made coat, thus making 
it possible for many of the women to 
have a new coat when the cost of a ready- 
made one would be prohibitive. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive board met on Febru- 
ary 13 to make plans for the annual con- 
vention to be held at New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, on Saturday, 
May 2. 

The report of the committee on “Re- 
search Work Done by Business Organi- 
zations with Available Data for Coopera- 
tive Uses,” presented at the May 3, 1930 
meeting of the Association, is now avail- 
able in printed form. The work of the 
Committee was divided into three main 
headings: Elsie Stark, the chairman, 
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making a survey of foods and nutrition 
research; Mrs. Mable Tiffany, textiles 
and clothing research; and Margaret 
Oliphant, household equipment and con- 
veniences research. 

The committee recommended that 
the findings be made available to teachers 
of home economics in the State of New 
Jersey. 

North Jersey Home Economics As- 
sociation. The mid-winter meeting on 
February 26 was held in connection with 
a supper at Kresge’s Department Store, 
Newark. Grace Cowles presided, and 
guest speakers included Mrs. Evelyn 
S. Tobey of Teachers College and Sybil 
L. Smith of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mary M. Buckley, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics in the Nationa! Education 
Association, reported the Detroit meeting, 
and Miss Lawson of the Public Service 
spoke on “Home Economics in Business.” 

Frances Wilbur is preparing a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to all members to 
ascertain the needs and desires of the 
group. 

New Jersey city home economics was 
represented at the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection by 
Mary Caufield, Newark; Laura Fawcett, 
East Orange; Mary M. Buckley, Pater- 
son; Mrs. Mary McDermott, Elizabeth; 
Jean Case and Mrs. Iris Prouty O’Leary, 
Trenton; and Edith Dixon, Marie Dore- 
man, and Marion Butters of the Exten- 
son Service. 

Trenton. Margaret Oliphant, home 
economics consultant in southern Jersey 
for the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, has resigned to accept a 
position as home economics director for 
the United Natural Gas Company at 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
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Rochester. There has been unusual 
opportunity this year for cooperative 
programs with other school departments 
and local agencies. Projects have been 
carried out in connection with special 
classes, the nursery schools, the faculty 
of the continuation school, the Public 
Health Nursing Association, the Needle- 
work Guild, and the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Syracuse. The boys of Blodgett 
Vocational High School petitioned for a 
cooking class. Though this could be 
given only after school hours because 
of crowded conditions, 31 registered for 
the first lesson. The class is to meet 
once a week. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. The 
Annual Farm Homemakers’ Week was 
held from January 20 to 23 with a record 
attendance. The honoring of the four 
master farm homemakers chosen for 
1930 was an important feature of the 
program, Bess Rowe of the Farmer’s 
Wife presenting the pins to the women at 
a dinner program. Clara Sutter also of 
the Farmer’s Wife and Helen Pickard of 
the Kellogg Company were out-of-state 
speakers on the program. 

Extension Division. With the closing 
of the year 1930, 111 new homemaker 
clubs were reported, or an increase of 28 
per cent. This makes a total member- 
ship of 7,116 women in 419 clubs. Thirty- 
one counties held county-wide achieve- 
ment days or local tours to show results 
of homemakers’ clubs, with a total at- 
tendance of 10,688 adults. 

The 4-H Club Achievement Institute 
was held December 9 to 12, 1930, with 
416 delegates in attendance. Enroll- 
ment in 4-H clubs has increased 52 per 
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cent in the last few years. There are 
466 clubs in the state. 

Vocational Home Economics. Dis- 
trict conferences for teachers were held 
during January and February at Grand 
Forks, Mandan, Jamestown, and Minot. 
Lucile Horton, teacher trainer at the 
State College, and Christine Finlayson, 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, were the conference leaders; and 
demonstration lessons of “‘Food Classes 
on the Sixty-Minute Basis” were one 
feature of the programs. 

Seven classes of homemaking for adults 
have been reported by regular day 
teachers to date. These classes, exclusive 
of the many being taught by the two 
itinerant teachers and the 17 in Fargo 
as a follow-up program of the units 
given by the itinerant teachers, will 
bring North Dakota’s total adult classes 
considerably over the one hundred mark 
for the year. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
A luncheon meeting was held on January 
17 at the Toledo Women’s Club. Family 
relationships was the theme of the pro- 
gram. 

Bertha Titsworth, chairman of the 
program of work committee, reports a 
home economics speakers list available 
for distribution for use of clubs and other 
organizations desiring speakers on home 
economics subjects. 

A committee on compiling a bibliogra- 
phy and making suggestions for courses 
of study in family relationships is com- 
posed of Ruth Lindquist, Ohio State 
University; Thelma Beatty, University 
of Cincinnati; and Mrs. Roswell Puckett, 
Toledo. 

Student Clubs. The second news- 
letter of the Ohio Home Economics As- 
sociation was devoted to student club 
activities and to plans for the student 
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club meetings to be held during the con- 
vention of the State Association in Col- 
umbus on April 10 and 11. 

Akron. Dr. T. W. Gosling, superin- 
tendent of public schools, on December 
12 called a home economics conference 
similar to that arranged by Commissioner 
of Education Cooper last spring. Eliza- 
beth Dyer, Dr. Velma Phillips, Adelaide 
Laura Van Duzer, and Carlotta Greer 
were the speakers. In the morning the 
high school principals and their teachers 
of home economics met to discuss ob- 
jectives, plans of organization, content of 
courses as evidenced by home and com- 
munity needs, and the evaluation of home 
economics education. In the afternoon, 
the elementary principals held a similar 
meeting with their teachers. Much 
satisfaction was felt with this new 
manner of bringing together the ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and specialists in 
a certain field. As a direct result of the 
conference, O. C. Hatton, principal of 
East High School, has opened to both 
boys and girls a course in community 
civics which is divided into a study of 
national, community, and family life. 
The unit in family life is to be taught 
by Ruth Wheeler of the home economics 
department. West High School has 
also developed this year for the first time 
a ninth-grade civics course based on 
home economics. 

Kathryn Bietz of David Hill School 
is carrying on a health project in which a 
small cafeteria provides the foods for a 
well-balanced lunch and children are 
taught to select from these foods in order 
to provide themselves with an “A’”’ lunch. 
Lucille Davison of Garfield High School 
is carrying on a similar project for high 
school students. 

Akron is proud of the activities of its 
home economics clubs. One group of 
teachers and homemakers has planned 
for the year a series of programs on 
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child health. Ruth Wheeler of East 
High School succeeds Myrtle Caves as 
president. 

University of Akron. A class in 
cookery for men is being organized with 
Edna Holloway of the Ohio Edison Com- 
pany as instructor. 

The university student home econom- 
ics club has 25 members. Mary Wallace 
is president, and the girls are studying 
available vocations for those with home 
economics training. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Mrs. Paul 
Baur has joined the home economics 
staff. The home economics depart- 
ment is having a series of informal teas 
preceding regular meetings of the Home 
Economics Club. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Econom- 
ics Association, On February 20, 
Frances Swain was the guest of the As- 
sociation at a dinner given at the Shaker 
Tavern. 

To enable women to put theory into 
practice, the Building Arts Exhibit under 
the direction of Florence LaGanke Harris, 
is sponsoring a workshop where they 
may learn to do such tasks as adjust gas 
burners, repair leaky faucets, and apply 
lacquers and enamel to small pieces of 
furniture. 

Miami University, Oxford. Martha 
J. Hanna, head of the department of 
home economics, left for her sabbatical 
leave on February 3. She expects to 
spend her time in study and travel. 

As a part of the program of the School 
of the Air, Alice Swisher spoke over the 
radio from station WLW on “Oppor- 
tunities for Girls Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

Ohio State University. Evangeline 
Klepinger, ’30, has accepted a position 
as assistant in the division of foods and 
nutrition, succeeding Glenna S. Pryor. 

Ruth Lindquist assumed her duties in 
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the home management division on Janu- 
ary 5. 

Hughina McKay was elected to Sigma 
Xi during the fall quarter, the first home 
economics woman at the University to 
receive this distinction. 

Home Economics Extension Service, 
Hazel Quick of Canton, [Illinois, has 
been appointed assistant home demon- 
stration agent in Ohio. 

Lucy Folsom, former home demon- 
stration agent in Madison County, re- 
signed in January to accept a similar 
position in LaSalle County, Illinois, on 
January 25. Her assistant, Elizabeth 
Graddy, succeeds her. 

Mary Catherine Behymer, Sandusky 
County home demonstration agent, has 
announced her engagement to Ross 
Milner, county agricultural agent in 
Geauga County, Ohio. The wedding 
will take place in the early spring. 

Ohio University, Athens. The home 
economics department held its second 
Annual Vocational Conference for high 
school girls on March 27 and 28. The 
program included visits to various classes 
in the department, personal interviews 
with persons in certain special fields 
open to home economics trained women, 
and social hours. A tea at the home 
management house enabled the girls to 
meet Dr. E. B. Bryan and other officials 
of the University. The girls were enter- 
tained at dinner on Friday in the three 
dormitories on the campus and at break- 
fast on Saturday morning in the home 
economics department. 

The vocational home economics 
teachers of southeastern Ohio held their 
annual sectional conference February 13 
and 14 in the home economics department 
of the Plains High School. Enid Lunn, 
state supervisor of home economics, was 
leader of the conference. 
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Otterbein College. The advanced 
foods class, to get actual experience with 
large quantity food preparation, has pre- 
pared and served several luncheons and 
dinners for clubs and private individuals. 

The Home Economics Club recently 
made and sold candy and fruit cakes to 
pay for a Kitchen Aid. 

University of Cincinnati. A new 
course in the department of child care 
and training has been organized to afford 
prospective nursery school teachers a 
variety of experience. In addition to 
actual work with the nursery group, these 
young women will have experience in the 
Children’s Home and in the Children’s 
Convalescent Home of the Cincinnati 
Orphans’ Home, 

Sixty-four classes in parent education 
are now scheduled under the direction of 
the school of household administration 
in cooperation with the Mothers’ Train- 
ing Center Association of Cincinnati. 
Over eighteen hundred mothers attend, 
groups of from ten to fifteen coming each 
day to observe the children in the nursery 
school. 

Eleanor Maclay has been working on 
a committee appointed by the Public 
Health Federation to prepare an emer- 
gency food budget for dependent families 
during the period of economic depression. 
It is used by many social workers and is 
published in the newspapers. 

Western Reserve University. In co- 
operation with the Cuyahoga County 
Farm Bureau, the household administra- 
tion department last spring made a pre- 
liminary study of the acceptability of 
potatoes grown in this county in com- 
parison with those sold in the largest 
quantites in local markets. The work 
was informally reported to the Farm 
Bureau, and this fall Blanche Harvey 
spoke before the potato growers of Cuya- 
hoga County and later to a similar or- 
ganization in Portage County. 
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Students in the advanced course in 
dietetics are enthusiastic over the oppor- 
tunity to study under Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd in his laboratory at the school of 
medicine. 

Mrs. Jordan’s class has designed and 
made a number of very attractive cos- 
tume purses from materials which they 
dyed themselves. 

Miss Hines of the institution economics 
section of the department has added this 
fall to her responsibilities the supervision 
of the nurses’ dormitory of the Univer- 
sity Medical Center. Dorothy Proud, 
’27, is dietitian in charge, with Lucile 
McMackin, ’28, as her assistant. 

The department, in cooperation with 
the adult education section of Cleveland 
College, has planned and prepared typical 
meals to be exhibited at the Parents In- 
stitute, and in cooperation with Miss Van 
Duzer, supervisor of home economics in 
Cleveland, selected an exhibit of suitable, 
medium-priced garments for children. 

Wilmington College. Edith Channel, 
head of the home economics department, 
is on leave studying at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for a master’s degree in home 
economics education. 

Wittenberg College. Laura F. Bow- 
man is the new head of the home econom- 
ics department. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
teachers of vocational home economics 
in Ohio met during January and February 
for two-day conferences in eight different 
parts of the state with an enrollment of 
eight to twenty-two teachers at each 
meeting. Observation of class teaching 
with problems common to the group in 
the particular region made up the pro- 
grams. 

OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Portland 
on December 31 with ‘Adapting Content 
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of Courses to Community Needs” as the 
theme. Mrs. Merle Davis of the home 
economics education department of 
Oregon State College and Blanche Eick- 
worth, vocational home economics 
teacher at St. Helens, spoke on various 
methods of accomplishing this in secon- 
dary education. Claribel Nye, state 
leader of home economics extension, 
spoke on ‘The Neglected Years in Our 
Educstienal Plan” and indicated the 
need for an adult education program re- 
lated to the needs of women carrying the 
full responsibility of homemaking. Hed- 
wig Bleeg of the Girls Polytechnic, Port- 
land, gave a picture of home life in Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia as she saw it 
while spending the summer in Europe, 
and Ella Mae Harmon of the Portland 
schools spoke of the opportunities for 
home economists in the business world. 
Conference for Vocational Evening- 
School Teachers. In December a train- 
ing courses for teachers of evening-school 
homemaking classes in the vicinity of 
Portland was conducted by Mrs. Ken- 
neth McLennan, local supervisor of home 
economics. It was based on a local sur- 
vey of the interests and needs of home- 
makers. More time will be devoted in 
the course to selection and less to con- 
struction of clothing and home furnish- 
ings, and cooperation with local stores 
will provide good laboratory material. 
Management problems of the home- 
maker will be given attention in a course 
to be offered by Jeannette Cramer, home 
economics editor of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. It will include visits to local 
markets and the arrangement of kitchen 
and dining room for efficient storage, 
preparation, and service of food. 
Oregon State College. Three home- 


study courses have been prepared this 
year through the home economics exten- 
sion service for the use of individuals or 
club groups wishing to undertake directed 
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study of home economics subjects. 
Each course includes six topics, and those 
completing the required readings and 
making the necessary reports receive a 
certificate. The courses do not carry 
college credit. They include one on 
“Family Life,” prepared by Professor 
Claribel Nye; and one on “Behavior Prob- 
lems of Children,” by Professor Sara W. 
Prentiss and Mrs. Vera Brandon; and one 
called ‘Personal and Family Finances,” 
prepared by Professor A. G. Johnson. 

Two members of the staff of the Indian 
Service in the United States Department 
of the Interior were recent visitors. Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Burton, supervisor of home 
demonstration work in the Indian field 
service, and Edna Groves, supervisor of 
home economics in the Indian schools of 
the United States, who is a graduate of 
Oregon State College, came to discuss 
cooperative work with the state exten- 
sion division. While in Corvallis, Mrs. 
Burton visited her sister, Agnes Kohls- 
horn, who is in charge of experimental 
cookery in the school of home economics. 

May Murphy, ’17, who has for several 
years been in charge of home economics 
training at Crandon Institute, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, returned to the United 
States in January and is now enrolled for 
advanced study at Columbia University. 
Miss Murphy has been asked to inaugu- 
rate a similar course in Lima, Peru. 
Doris Zimmerman, ’28, is carrying on the 
work at Crandon Institute. 

Madge J. Reese, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture field agent in 
home demonstration and club work, was 
in Oregon during January and February. 
She assisted in the Jackson County farm 
homemakers economics conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh. The home _ economics 
teachers of the public schools earned 
$607.80 for their service fund at a benefit 
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bridge in December. Of this, $200 was 
given to pay car fare for vocational 
school girls from families in which the 
wage earner was unemployed. 

The regular semester dinner for the 
Household Economy Club was _ held 
February 11 with Dr. A. A. Horvath as 
guest speaker. He was for four years 
research chemist at the Peking Union 
Medical College and is now research 
chemist at the Bureau of Mines Experi- 
ment Station, Pittsburgh. 

Parents’ Council of Philadelphia. The 
afternoon session of the Fifth Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Parents’ Council 
of Philadelphia on February 10 was de- 
voted to “Schools of Today and Family 
Life of Tomorrow,” with Spencer Miller, 
Jr., director of the National Council of 
Parent Education, and Burton P. Fowler, 
president of the Progressive Education 
Association, as speakers. In the evening 
the theme “Parent Education and the 
Future of Family Life in America” was 
considered by C. M. Hincks, general 
director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; Raymond Walters, 
dean of Swarthmore College; Lawrence 
K. Frank of the President’s Committee 
on Recent Economic and Social Trends; 
and Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the 
Child Study Association of America. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Conference of Extension Work- 
ers. The annual conference of home 
demonstration workers was held at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, from 
January 12 to 17. Lonny I. Landrum, 
state agent, presided; and 46 agents, rep- 
resenting every county in the state, and 
11 members of the state staff were in 
attendance. 

The program consisted of talks by the 
extension leaders from Winthrop and 
Clemson Colleges, an interesting report 
by Dr. Hazel E. Munsell of the United 
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States Bureau of Home Economics of the 
pellagra study which she directed in Lee 
County, South Carolina, during the past 
two years, and a discussion of economic 
problems by G. A. Evans, associate chief 
of the extension service of United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Special work in publicity was given the 
agents by Lois Dowdle, editor of the 
woman’s department of the Southern 
Ruralist. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell. 
Mrs. Dawes of the home economics 
faculty was recently on leave of absence 
for two months, and Mrs. Jarke substi- 
tuted for her. 

During January two sophomore stu- 
dents in home economics gave radio dis- 
cussions of spring styles and materials 
over station KDEA. 

Southern State Normal, Springfield. 
The clothing department recently cos- 
tumed the cast for a Shakespearian play. 

The Home Economics Club is planning 
an early spring fashion show for both men 
and women. 

A demonstration of table etiquette ar- 
ranged by the department last year at- 
tracted so much interest that it was re- 
peated this year upon request. 

University of South Dakota. A series 
of morning radio talks on “The Family” 
was given by members of the home 
economics faculty during February. 

A booklet on Scandinavian cookery has 
been published by Miss Shaw and a stu- 
dent in foods. 

The lunch room in the new Union 
Building, opened on February 1, is under 
the management of the home economics 
department. Girls taking the institu- 
tional course now have laboratory op- 
portunities in the dormitory kitchen and 
dining rooms and in the lunch room. 

The topic for the February program of 
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the Home Economics Club was ““Home 
Economics in Foreign Lands.” The 
chairman had written to several coun- 
tries for information and at the meeting 
read some very interesting replies. Other 
material was gathered from home eco- 
nomics journals and magazines. A spring 
party was given in March. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Officers for the present year are: 
president, Bess L. Henderson, State 
Teachers College, Memphis; vice-presi- 
dent, Pearl Haley; secretary, Margaret 
Browder, Department of Education, 
Nashville; treasurer, Mildred Jacocks; 
and councillor, Mamie L. Newman. 

East Tennessee Home Economics As- 
sociation. Officers for 1931-32 are: 
president, Mayme Parrott; secretary, Jo 
Helen Kollock; and treasurer, Mrs. Lena 
Rose Freeman. 

West Tennessee Home Economics As- 
sociation. Officers for 1931-32 are: 
president, Ruth Stinson, Alamo; vice- 
president, Mrs. Joe Woodson; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ada Millet, Memphis. 

Capenville High School. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas the Home Economics 
Club played Santa Claus to a family of 
seven children. Cooperating with them 
were the 4-H Club girls, who helped in 
preparing a basket of toys and fruit de- 
livered to the family Christmas morning. 

Park Junior Home Economics Club, 
Knoxville. Over a period of three and a 
half years the Club has had an average 
paid-up membership of sixty girls. 
Their yearly program of social service 
includes contributions to the Red Cross 
and the community chest, a Red Cross 
box to be sent to a foreign country, and 
a thanksgiving box. During each term 
of school the Club is responsible for two 
chapel programs, anii this year they are 
sponsoring a nursery for smaller children 
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on afternoons of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings. 

Peabody College for Teachers. The 
entire College felt an especial loss in the 
death of Anna E. Richardson, an alumna 
and personal friend of members of the 
home economics faculty. 

Lucy Gage of the early elementary edu- 
cation department, who spent last sum- 
mer in South America, recently pre- 
sented pieces of Peruvian mummy cloth 
to the collection of historic textiles be- 
longing to the textiles and clothing di- 
vision. 

As one of its projects, the class in 
catering served the annual dinner of the 
Peabody Faculty Woman’s Club. One 
hundred and fifty were present. 

Jessie Bruce Brodie, formerly assistant 
in research at Columbia University, has 
charge of the advanced nutrition work. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Mary L. Lordy, instructor in clothing and 
textiles, returned October 1 from a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe. 

Union University, Jackson. Cather- 
ine Routon is acting head of the home 
economics department in the absence of 
Miss Hudson, who is doing graduate 
work at Iowa State College. 

University of Tennessee. The growth 
of the school of home economics has been 
very rapid, an increase of 85 per cent 
in the last two years having brought the 
total winter enrollment in home econom- 
ics up to 270 major students. This in- 
crease has made necessary the attractive 
new home management house opened in 
January. Amy P. Morse, professor of 
art, directed the remodeling and furnish- 
ing of this lovely colonial home. 

Dr. Ella J. Day of the faculty of the 
school of home economics will conduct a 
graduate course in family relationships 
during the summer session at the College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. 
Extension Service. Isadora Williams, 
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home demonstration agent in Henderson 
County, Kentucky, for the past two 
years, has been appointed assistant econo- 
mist in marketing by the university ex- 
tension division. She will assist home 
demonstration agents in the marketing 
of farm home products and in creating a 
wider interest among rural women in co- 
operative marketing in general. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting held from October 
16 to 18, the following officers were 
elected: Marie Driscoll, president; Ruth 
Reece, vice-president; and Rachel 
Churches, secretary. 

Minnie Barlow, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Utah Home Economics Loan 
Fund, was authorized to inform the heads 
of departments of the higher institutions 
that a loan fund is available for worthy 
seniors. 

Student home economics clubs have 
affiliated with the Association from the 
West, Granite, and Box Elder High 
Schools in Salt Lake City and from 
Brigham Young University and Utah 
Agricultural College. The West High 
Home Economics Club is the largest club 
in the school. At Christmas it gave a 
party for 24 youngsters. 

The Home Economics Club of North 
Cache High School has adopted “‘Charm”’ 
as the subject for the year, and different 
means of developing this phase of per- 
sonality will be brought out at the dif- 
ferent meetings. 


WISCONSIN 


Southern Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was 
held in Madison on February 14 and 15. 
Speakers included Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall and Dr. Abby L. Marlatt. 

University of Wisconsin. Farm Home 
Week was conducted at the University 
this year from February 2to6. Approxi- 
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mately 1,650 women turned out to hear 
the various programs given each after- 
noon in the Chemistry Auditorium. The 
five forces working to enhance the value 
of the farm home—a steady job, power, 
transportation, leisure, and beauty— 
were woven into the following three 
phases of study: the child—its health, 
its food, its play, and education; the 
house—equipment, use of power ma- 
chinery, and use of color; and the beauty 
of the farm home and grounds through 
use of trees, shrubs, and flowers. In 
addition to speakers from the instructional 
staff of the University, the program in- 
cluded two talks by Eloise Davison of 
the National Electric Light Association 
of New York City on electrical equip- 
ment for the home. Special exhibits on 
rug making, decorative details in beauti- 
fying clothing, textile testing, electric ap- 
pliances, and meals for children were 
held in the Home Economics Building. 
Every day the members of the Euthenics 
Club served lunch to the visitors. Dur- 
ing the week the practice cottage was 
used as the Better Homes headquarters. 
It was open from 9.30 to 12.30 each day 
with the state chairman of Better Homes 
in charge. 

On January 18 the following students 
were initiated into Omicron Nu: Mary 
Evans, Hazel Eichler, and Evelyn Larson. 
The initiation ceremony was held at the 
home economics practice cottage. 

Mrs. Lola Dynes Zander, who holds 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University and has had a number of 
years of teaching experience, has been 
appointed to the staff of the extension 
division to conduct classes in interior 
decoration. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Elizabeth 
McKittrick attended the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection in November. 
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The local chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron has completed and put on sale on the 
campus its new “High Altitude Cook 
Book.” The recipes have been very 
carefully checked for an altitude of over 
seven thousand feet. Valuable features 
of the book are the sections on large 
quantity and camp cookery. 

The University Home Economics Club 
has started a fund to send a delegate to 
the annual meeting in Detroit. The 
initial payment was provided through the 
sale of hand-woven material from Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Extension Service. Mary G. Callopy, 
extension economist in home manage- 
ment at the Colorado Agricultural College, 
has been appointed state leader of home 
demonstration agents in Wyoming. 
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Esther Pond became specialist in home 
management in the extension service on 
December 8. A graduate of the Iowa 
State College, Miss Pond for the past five 
years has been employed as a home man- 
agement specialist. 

State Department of Education. The 
state supervisors of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming met at Billings, Montana, the 
first week in January for a week’s confer- 
ence on problems of curriculum construc- 
tion. Beulah Coon of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education directed the 
work, and as an outgrowth of the con- 
ference a survey of pupil activity and 
general home conditions is being made 
in the state as a basis for the revision of 
the state course of study for vocational 
home economics. 


Our Contributors 


Howarp F. BicELow is a graduate of Wesleyan University with a master’s degree 
from Harvard. After teaching in the University of Porto Rico and at Kalamazoo, 
he became professor of economics at Western State Teachers College in 1924. For 
several years he has been giving a course in economics of consumption, originally 
planned for the home economics department, but an attractive elective for many other 
students. 

Rosamonv C. Cook has been a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL, especially 
on the subjects of standardization and consumer education, in which her work has 
received wide attention. A native of Massachusetts, trained at Columbia University, 
with teaching experience at the Fitchburg Normal School, Rutgers College, and Iowa 
State College, she has been since 1926 at the School of Household Administration of 
the University of Cincinnati and is now head of the department of teacher training. 
She is the author of home economics textbooks and many magazine articles. 

MarcGakEtT INGELs, who holds the degree of master of engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is one of five women members of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and one of nine of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. She was for two years with the New York Commission on Ventilation 
and for six in the Pittsburgh laboratories of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
She is now director of the education division of the Carrier-Lyle Corporation. 

A. L. THRELKELD began his teaching in Kirksville, Missouri. He studied at the 
State Teachers College there and holds the degree of master of arts from Columbia 
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University. Since 1921 he has been connected with the superintendence of the 
Denver public schools and received an honorary LL.D. from the University of Denver 
in 1930. His work in the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association has won wide recognition, especially on the yearbook and character 
education commissions. 

EstHer H. Jonas, whose B.S. and M.A. were granted by Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, was a pioneer in home economics teaching for junior high schools 
in Washington, D.C. She was also for a time a senior high school teacher in Baltimore, 
her home. 

HELEN I. McDouGaLt was graduated from the University of Chicago in 1930 
with a major in home economics and is now in her first year of teaching. 

EtsA HamBACH was graduated from the Chicago Normal College in 1916 and 
has been a successful teacher of home economics in the schools of that city since. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, associate professor of household economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is too well known as teacher, author, editor, and warm 
friend of home economics to need introduction here. Mrs. Lucy FULLER JAMES was 
studying with him when their project was undertaken. She had previously done home 
economics teaching and extension work in North Carolina and is now in charge of the 
clothing department at the Normal and Agricultural College, Albany, Georgia. 

Mary E. Mitcue t has taken up free-lance writing, principally in what she terms 
“business economics,” after considerable experience in library management. 

Lota M. CREMEANS was a contributor to the JourNnat for April, 1930. 

HELEN Parsons studied at Kansas State Agricultural College and the University 
of Wisconsin before going to Yale, where she was granted the degree of Ph.D. for 
work under Professor Mendel. She was for four years on the staff of Professor Mc- 
Collum at Johns Hopkins and is now in charge of nutrition research in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin. INA STEVENSON HEap received 
both the bachelor’s and the master’s degree at the University of Wisconsin. Iva 
MULLEN, a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College with a master’s degree 
from Iowa State College, is now assistant instructor at the University of Wisconsin. 
CAROLINE Horn WILLIAMs was research fellow at the University of Wisconsin, her 
alma mater, when she collaborated in the work now reported. 


